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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 8 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Get This Straight: The Universalist Church Grew in 1932 


VERY churchman in America must have re- 
joiced when he read the Christian Herald’s 
annual report of church statistics, for the table 

revealed that nearly a million new members were added 
to the strength of the American churches in 1932. Our 
rejoicing was turned to dismay, however, when we 
noted that among the eighty denominations listed 
the Universalist Church was one of the twelve churches 
reported as having lost members last year. 

Now we are not to be counted among those who 
worship numbers. Nor are we afflicted with the notion 
that an organization must be big to be important or 
useful. Neither do we suffer under the delusion that 
“numbers don’t count.”” We simply know it to be a 
fact that no organization can stand still or lose ground, 
and have its losses proclaimed among its members and 
to the world at large, and maintain for long that 
healthy morale so necessary to continued useful action. 
When, therefore, we saw the table of church statistics 
published in the secular press, in the religious press, 
and finally in the omnivorous Literary Digest, we were 
almost in a blue funk. In the light of this, our ap- 
parent feebleness, discussions about entering a Free 
Church Association looked like a stupid farce. For 
surely it matters not what new combinations or ar- 
rangements be proposed or effected if we bring to them 
a shriveling group. Such a procedure would help not 
a whit in bringing the kingdom of righteousness to 
the world. It would merely postpone an already in- 
glorious dissolution. 

In spite of the apparently authentic source of the 
report, however, this widely published record of the 
Universalist Church didn’t look right to us. It did 
not square with what we know about the general 
state of our church and its activities. The announce- 
ment of losses was contrary to the statements of many 
of our ministers. Church letters to The Leader which 
we had read from time to time spoke too repeatedly 
of “new members received,” and ‘‘our gains have out- 
numbered our losses.”’ 

Investigation confirmed our conviction that the 
Universalist Church did not shrink but grew in 1982. 
According to the Year Book for 1933 we have five 
hundred and seventy-four churches. Of these, four 


hundred and twenty-seven churches reported a total 
of forty-nine thousand six hundred and fifty-one mem- 
bers at the end of 1932, as against forty-seven thou- 
sand six hundred and forty-seven members at the end 
of 1931, a net gain of two thousand and four members. 
This is a gain of over four per cent. It is fair to as- 
sume that half of the churches which did not report 
gained in like proportion. If such were the case the 
gain would be five per cent. The three hundred and 
fifty-six thousand new members taken in by the com- 
bined Baptist bodies (the largest recorded increase) 
is a little more than a third of one percent of their 
membership. We do not mean this comparison to be 
invidious. We rejoice in the gain of our Baptist 
friends, fine churchmen with a great liberal tradition 
that they are. We simply note this fact because it 
seems obviously necessary to make clear, beyond pos- 
sible doubt, that we are far from a dying church. 

Well, what about the Christian Herald figures? 
They were asked for and given February 14 last, be- 
fore the data for 1932 had been collected and published 
in our 1933 Year Book. Those figures, if they were 
correct, would really represent our membership as of 
the end of 1981. Did we then lose members in 1931? 
We do not believe so. 

The fact of the matter is that these figures are 
less complete as regards the number of churches they 
represent than are the figures for 1932. Nineteen 
thirty-one was the worst period of the depression for 
the Universalist Church. <A considerable number of 
churches were without ministers and unable to support 
ministers. True, many of these places were small, 
but in the aggregate they total up to a considerable 
membership. Most of these churches were unre- 
ported in the 1932 Year Book from which the figures 
of the Christian Herald report was drawn. In spite of 
this they were and are part of our membership. 
Many of these semi-dormant organizations have since 
revived. Another large source of this twenty-four 
hundred apparently lost members is the number of 
churches whose ministers just plain neglected to turn 
in a report. 

The important thing now, however, is that we 
had a gain of two thousand members last year in- 
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stead of a loss of twenty-four hundred, as the tabu- 
lation indicates. 

The whole situation suggests two important 
policies which we should put into practice at once. 
First, we should collect our statistics and publish our 
Year Book at a time of year that enables us to give 
the latest figures to those who compile the general 
body of church statistics. We may repeatedly do 
ourselves great injustice and thus harm the cause we 
serve if we insist on gathering data in such manner 
that we are always a year behind the compilations of 
other church bodies. Second, every minister should 
acquire the habit of promptly sending into the General 
Superintendent’s office complete statistical reports on 
his church when they are asked for. It is obvious 
that much of the apparent loss in the present Christian 
Herald figures is due to these pastoral sins of omission. 
We here make personal confession of past sin in this 
respect. We shall do better in the future. 

Finally, brethren, get this straight: the Universalist 
Church grew in 1932. When you and your delegates 
come to Worcester next fall, come rejoicing and con- 
fident. The Universalist Church is a live, going, 
growing concern. 


* * 


WE WILL DO OUR PART, MR. PRESIDENT 


HE Finance Committee of the General Conven- 
tion met at Headquarters last week. While in 
session the committee sent the following tele- 

gram to President Roosevelt: 

The members of the Committee on Finance of the 
Universalist General Convention, the national or- 
ganization of Universalist churches, in meeting as- 
sembled, applaud your efforts toward stabilizing and 
organizing the industry and business of our country, and 
assure you of our cooperation in adopting the standard 
code for our own organization and in urging similar 
action by others. 

This timely action expresses the right spirit and 
we believe it will meet with the unanimous and whole- 
hearted approval and backing of the people of our 
church. | 

Last week we voiced our conviction that the code 
to be of lasting and permanent value must be moti- 
vated by the moral code which is everywhere and al- 
ways the condition of healthy human association. 
Both code makers and code administrators must be 
animated by a passion for justice and a spirit of good 
will. Recent declarations of some of our leaders make 
us more certain than we were that this is the case. 
Secretary of War Dern, commenting on the Govern- 
ment’s activity, declared that “its sole purpose” is “‘to 
promote social justice.” We liked especially the an- 
nouncement of General Johnson, administrator under 
the National Recovery Act. Speaking about the 
problems of ironing out the details of administration 
of the codes and the problems of business men in 
carrying out the code in their businesses, General 
Johnson said: “No fixers are needed. We are not 
going ‘red tape.’ Any business man who doesn’t 
understand what he has to do or who runs into dif- 
ficulties may come and present his case in his own 
words and in his own way.” This is straightforward 
and manly. It nips misunderstandings in the bud. 

Thus we believe that the code deserves our en- 


dorsement and our cooperation. Certainly the Church 
of Christ with its evangel of justice and good will has 
a clear duty to be in the front line of any movement 
which promises to great numbers of men and women 
larger opportunity for life. This duty is two-fold. 
First, the church must look to its own household. We 
must faithfully and fully execute the provisions of the 
code where they apply to us as employers. Of justice 
in this respect the church must give full measure. 
Second, the church must urge upon its members and 
upon all men faithful observance of the code in the 
spirit of justice and good will. We have a heavy 
obligation to keep men ever in remembrance of the 
fact (especially as conditions improve) that wages 
and dividends, purchasing power, materials of pro- 
duction and products for consumption are never ul- 
timate ends to be sought, but always tools to be used 
for the highest good of the greatest numbers of men 
and women and little children. 
In this task, Mr. President, we will do our part. 
* * 


CHECKS TO EDDIE HEMPEL 


EITHER the W. N. M. A. nor the Massachus- 
setts Y. P. C. U. ought to have any trouble 
raising the tiny budget required for the summer 

outing work at the Clara Barton Home. We have 
laid this matter before our readers repeatedly. Not 
only are poor children given an outing in the hot 
weather, but children that are seriously handicapped 
for life are given a chance to live and become useful 
citizens. The summer outing camp at the Clara Bar- 
ton Birthplace is a combination of the finest science 
and the deepest sympathy. These diabetic children 
are given instruction which makes health possible. 
While they are being instructed they are living in 
lovely country surroundings, and having a little of 
that birthright of every child, a good time. 

We understand especially that the Y. P. C. U. 
lacks $350 on their budget, and we trust that our 
friends will make up this amount speedily. 

Checks may be sent to Edward K. Hempel, 16 
Devens Road, Swampscott, Mass. 

* * 


HIS SEAMLESS ROBE 


N Associated Press dispatch from Trier, Ger- 
many, on July 28, says that ‘‘Christ’s seamless 
coat, one of the most precious relics of Catholi- 

cism, was exhibited with solemn exercises for venera- 
tion. . . . Among the thousands of pilgrims was Vice- 
Chancellor Franz Von Papen. Many government 
functionaries attended.” 

Meanwhile the government of Germany was ven- 
erating the memory of Jesus by conducting a church 
election with the slogan ‘‘Christ was the first Anti- 
Semite.’”’ The purpose of the election was to choose 
local church representatives who will later elect a 
national bishop for the entire German Protestant 
Church. The real issue of the election was whether 
the Nazi Government should control the church or 
whether the church should remain autonomous. The 
result, victory for the Nazis, was a foregone con- 
clusion. All of the avenues of public hearing were 
closed to the established leaders of the church. That 
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ugliest of all prejudices, race prejudice, was invoked. 
In this manner the Nazis won. 

It is recorded in Scripture that those who first 
came into possession of Christ’s seamless robe after 
the crucifixion “cast lots” for it. This latest seizure 
of the garment of Christ was not so sporting. The 
Nazis said to the opposition, “Heads we win, tails you 
lose.” Thus they seized that garment of Christ which 
is the German Protestant Church. They purpose to 
take by violence also the very name of Christ, and use 
it for the diabolic end of persecuting their Jewish 
brethren. 

The Nazi victory is hollow. Other peoples have 
tried this same thing and brought ruin on themselves. 
Ghastly and terrible as it now is for those persecuted, 
it will be more ghastly and more terrible for the Ger- 
man people if they do not speedily repudiate this 
beastly Hitlerism. 


AS SURE AS TWO PLUS TWO ARE FOUR 


J T is comforting to be assured by the Boston Tran- 
script that “kidnaping cannot be regarded as a 
safe industry.” In support of this thesis the 

Transcript points out that as the result of eighteen 

kidnaping cases in the last three years “forty-three 

persons have been jailed, most of them for life, three 
kidnapers have been killed, and ten are now awaiting 
trial.” 

These figures are interesting indeed, and should 
be read and pondered by those who are inclined to be- 
lieve that the kidnapers are about to take over the 
whole country. The fact remains, however, that there 
has been a tremendous increase in kidnaping recently. 
When kidnapers choose a victim from a family high 
in political circles, as is the case in the O’Connell 
affair, things have come to a bad pass. 

Perhaps when more ex-bootleggers have turned 
from beer to kidnaping some of us who have be- 
wailed the disrespect for law ‘‘caused by Prohibition”’ 
will wake up to the fact that disrespect for law was 
not created by Prohibition. Perhaps if things get 
sufficiently bad we shall wake up to the fact that dis- 
respect for law among criminals is simply the coun- 
terpart of disrespect for law among so-called respect- 
able people. Perhaps then we shall recognize that 
employing skillful counsel to ferret out ways of getting 
around the law for purposes of money making is as 
bad and as dangerous disrespect for law as employing 
a pistol or a machine-gun for the purpose of getting 
money from a bank or a distracted relative. Then, 
it is to be hoped that we shall see kidnaping and all 
other forms of racketeering for what they are, part of 
the price the successful pay for being successful in an 
unmoral society. 

Given wealthy people and wealthy corporations, 
earnestly engaged in getting more wealth, plus a 
world in which poverty and disease and ignorance are 
allowed to remain, and the other side of the equation 
must always be crime and violence. Legislators may 
sontinue to legislate, state and federal anti-gang drives 
may drive on—their labors will be all for naught as 
long as this vicious equation stands. Our acquisitive 
society must repent its greed before it can hope to 
conquer its enemies. 
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A FINE BEQUEST 


N these days of many unusual and often unwise 
bequests, it is cheering to read of a bequest which 
is unusually intelligent and discriminating. The 

week’s news budget brings word that one John Dewitt 
Sterry, who died last month, left in trust with the 
Manhattan Eye, Ear, and Throat Clinic, twenty-five 
thousand dollars to supply free eye-glasses to per- 
sons too poor to buy them themselves. Anyone who 
has suffered from eye strain can readily imagine what 
it would have meant to him to have glasses supplied 
had he been unable to purchase them himself. 

Most communities have been hard put to it to 
provide food and shelter for their needy lately. Thus 
large numbers of people, particularly school children, 
who suffered from eye strain have had to continue to - 
suffer. We know first-hand of one such community 
(and it is not unique) where scores of children who 
were given the regular school physical examination, 
were shown to need glasses. In this case, however, 
only the worst cases could be provided for, even 
though the glasses were availab‘e at actual cost of 
production. The children who were thus cared for 
showed marked improvement both in conduct and 
in school work. 

We know, therefore, that Mr. Sterry’s fine, 
thoughtful bequest will meet a great need as long as 
the fund lasts. We hope it will do even more. We 
hope it will effectively call attention to the fact that 
there are certain primary needs which charity and 
public welfare organizations simply cannot meet in 
times of great strain. In countless communities, 
eyes and teeth and tonsils are being neglected and 
causing all manner of trouble because no organization 
has the money to correct the situation. 

If you doubt this consult the manager of your 
local hospital. Even if you do believe our story go 
and see that hospital manager, and if you have a 
check book take it along. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Banks are professional profit-making institutions 
protected against loss and failure by an imposing sys- 
tem of law backed by the final sanctions of govern- 
ment. Churches are non profit-making volunteer 
organizations sustained by the faith that those to 
whom they minister will continue to support them. 
The depression forced one bank out of every five to 
close its doors. The same depression forced one church 
in every 2,300 to close up. Will some bright business 
man tell us just what this means? 


In winning the unfortunate to the spirit of good 
will the burden of proof rests heavily on those who 
are comfortable. Jet no man be surprised or ag- 
grieved if the man out of a job, or the man with a poor 
paying job, is filled with ill-will and rancor. He has 
reason. He has a just grievance against society. 


Rev. Lawrence Acker, speaking before the Inter- 
national Walther League convention, cites a return to 
the home as one of the blessings of the depression. 
Very well indeed, if the depression has left a home to 
return to. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
V. And He Shall Be Like a Tree* 


Johannes 


eq Sy) fectionately about the trees. In the forty- 
WS ¥9)| first chapter of Isaiah, Jehovah himself is 
oy represented as saying, “I will plant in the 
wilderness the cedar, the shittah tree (acacia probably) 
and the myrtle and the oil tree: I will set in the desert 
the fir tree (cypress) and the pine and the box tree 
together. 

In his poem, ‘“The Holly Tree,’’ Southey wrote, 


O Reader! hast thou ever stood to see the Holly tree? 

The eye that contempl-tes it well perceives its glossy leaves 
Ordered by an intelligence so wise 

As might confound the atheist’s sophistries. 


5 OR ages men ee written exultingly and af- 
A 


What a tribute to a man was paid in the first 
Psalm—the man who walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth 
in the seat of the scornful. “He shall be like a tree 
planted by the river of waters who bringeth forth his 
fruit in due season. His leaf also shall not wither and 
whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.” 

In the latest publication on Ferry Beach, the 
magnificent grove—the cathedral pines as they are 
called—is considered as much worthy of mention as 
the sea. 

As we drove home from the funeral of Amos R. 
Wells, poet and editor, Earl Marlatt of Boston Uni- 
versity told me a story of the war. A celebrated 
American woman who went through British camps to 
entertain the soldiers was asked one time to go to an 
especially dangerous place to amuse men who were 
about to engage in an attack. It was a desolate re- 
gion, buildings knocked down, trees standing stark 
and bare, ground ploughed up from previous actions, 
but a Y. M.C. A. hut had been put up and here several 
hundred men assembled to meet the entertainer. 
The speaker gave them her best jokes and stories, took 
the men far away from war and death and their sur- 
roundings, and then closed with a little talk on trees 
which she illustrated by reading three poems on trees. 
At the close, a tall, fine-looking young Englishman, a 
private soldier, came down to see her. He said: “‘T 
want to thank you for coming out to this desolate, 
dangerous place to amuse us. Not every entertainer 
would have been willing to doit. And I want to thank 
you especially for those poems on trees.”” They hada 
little talk about trees and about nature in general, and 
the entertainer said to the soldier, “‘I wanted to give 
them another poem more beautiful than any of the 
others, but I read it only lately and I recall only the 
first lines, ‘I think that I shall never see a poem lovelier 
than a tree.’”’ At once the Englishman’s eye kindled 
and he recited the entire poem. When the entertainer 
exclaimed, “Do you know it too?” the Englishman 


*Parts of a lecture at the Institute of the General Sunday 
School Association of the Universalist Church, Ferry Beach, Me., 
Sunday, July 30, 1933. These lectures were given at 7 p. m. 
in the grove of white pines, which are one of the attractions of 
the place. 


replied, “I wrote it.”” It was Joyce Kilmer, and he 
was killed in action the next day. 

“The entertainer,” said Marlatt, mentioning her 
name, “‘is happy to think that she gave him that word 
of appreciation on the last afternoon he had to live, and 
she always will remember that she probably was the 
last person to hear the poem from his lips.”’ 

So from King David to Joyce Kilmer, from Isaiah 
to John Burroughs, men have been writing about the 
trees—facts, stories, songs. They have inspired 
beautiful literature. 

I do not speak today as an authority on this sub- 
ject. Many a farmer’s boy knows more about trees 
than Ido. Perhaps there may be a suggestion for you 
in my own experience with trees. 

I was brought up ina village where people believed 
in planting shade trees. There was a double row of 
sugar maples on each side of our street. I did not 
know these trees as sugar maples. I knew them as 
maples. I thought that they were the only maples. 
Our house stood at the junction of Elm Street, and 
from our front porch we could see one of the large 
elms that gave its name to the street. I did not know 
that there were English elms and American elms, and 
I observed that long after in the Boston Public Garden 
and on Boston Common. Before our door stood two 
large horse chestnut trees, and I grew up in the belief 
that horse chestnuts were the most important orna- 
mental trees that men planted. I knew nothing about 
the Ohio buckeye, a cousin, that has made Ohio known 
as the Buckeye State. I lost faith in the horse chest- 
nut when a lumber man sneered at it, but my faith 
came back when I went to Washington and found that 
Thirteenth Street from Iowa Circle to Florida Avenue 
was planted with horse chestnuts, and that they were 
regarded as one of the sights of the Capital when they 
were in bloom. It was a surprise also to find the 
Champs-Elysees, the most important street in Paris 
shaded with these trees, the white-flowered and red- 
flowered horse chestnuts being planted alternately 
Then I learned also that the horse chestnut was < 
famous tree, whose original home was in the mountains 
of Greece. I early learned apple, pear, plum, peack 
and cherry trees, for we had them in our garden 
There was a butternut, too, at the end of the garden 
and I must say to this day 1 have a kind of contemp’ 
for folks who do not know that butternut trees ar¢ 
the best kind of nut trees. I never heard the name 
white walnut for the butternut tree until I married anc 
went to live summers in a beautiful place on the J erse} 
coast, where the dining-room was finished in whit) 
and black walnut. We called hickory-nuts walnut 
At Grandfather van Schaick’s in Sharon there was 
tall hickory tree that father planted when he was 
boy. I learned hickory in that way, but nobody tol 
me that on the hickory family tree there are bitte 
nuts, mockernuts, pignuts, shagbarks, or shellbarks: 
and many others. 

When I went to college I knew maples, oaks, elm 
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butternuts, pines, willows, sumachs, horse chestnuts, 
and fruit and nut trees if they had fruit or nuts on 
them. I did not know them well. I could not have 
looked up at the trees of Ferry Beach and said, “long 
leaved white pines.” I knew ash when father said 
“ash,” but speedily forgot it because we did not have 
an ash on the place. 

There has been so much fun in finding out about 
the trees since, that I believe that every growing boy 
and girl ought to be put in the way of learning them. 
In some public schools, in the boy scouts and girl 
scouts, in some church schools, important work is 
done along these lines. The most suggestive thing 
that a parent or teacher or book or lecture can do for 
us is to put into our minds the thought that it is worth 
while to try to learn the names of trees accurately, 
and to learn something about their habits and their uses. 

One of the best trees to start with is the maple. 
Happy is that boy or girl who has had experience in 
making maple sugar. The Vermont State Club in 
Washington always has a sugaring-off party in the 
spring when the first shipment of sugar and syrup 
comes from their native state. I remember one such 
party where Justice Brewer of the United States Su- 
preme Court and Justice Stafford of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia were the speakers. Many 
aman traces his success in life to the lessons in industry, 
thrift, resourcefulness, learned back on a farm where 
they make maple sugar. I wish that I might take 
time to describe a typical sap bush. In a small way 
we made syrup and sugar on our kitchen stove from 
trees that bordered on our lawn. 

In the South the sugar maple is a different tree. 
In the far West occasionally they make sugar from 
the broad-leaved maple. In the Middle West, in some 
places, they use the black maple. 

The sugar maple is known as the rock maple and 
also as the hard maple. It is one of the most useful 
trees for farmers. It has been used not only for sugar, 
but for shade, for lumber, and for firewood. A man 
with a shed full of hard seasoned maple could face 
any winter. 

The hard, strong, close grained wood will take a 
high polish. If the growth of the tree has been in- 
terrupted the grain of the wood sometimes takes a 
beautiful irregular form known as “birdseye maple” 
or “curled maple.” We say “curly maple.’ More 
than one person here has a piece of furniture at home 
made out of curly maple. 

The sugar maple, which is usually from fifty to 
seventy feet high, grows sometimes one hundred and 
ten feet high and has a trunk diameter of five feet. 
We have one at the little hill farm that I measured 
breast high, and it was thirteen feet, two inches, 
around. One of the limbs was five and one half feet 
in circumference. 

It was an interesting day for me, a small boy, 
when father brought home a maple tree that was a dif- 
ferent maple. We set it out near the back door of our 
home and close to the well. It is now seven feet nine 
inches around. I asked him what it was and he said 
“soft maple.” That is not a good name, as the wood 
is moderately hard. Probably it was called soft 
maple to distinguish it from the harder sugar maple. 
All I observed about this tree was the way in which 
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the leaves differed from the sugar maple. They were 
whitish underneath instead of green, and cut in deeper, 
or, as the botanists say, “beautifully incised.’’ This 
lighter leaf gives the tree the name “silver maple,”’ by 
which it is best known. It is also called the white 
maple. Despised by some tree men, it has produced 
some famous specimens, especially in the Ohio Valley, 
where there are trees over one hundred feet high and 
three or four feet in diameter. 

There were other maples that I used to see driving 
near a swamp—hboth spring and fall—they were so 
red. Father called them red maples. Other names 
are “scarlet maple,” ‘“‘swamp maple’ and “‘soft maple.” 
Here you will note that I use the name soft maple 
which we have applied to the silver maple. It is not 
the only instance where confusion is caused by care- 
less naming. And people are very stubborn about 
giving up a name that they have used commonly even 
if the books say that it is wrong. 

I wonder if any of you who know the silver maple 
sometimes say in the early spring when green shows on 
those trees, “The leaves are out on the silver maple,’ 
or, if you know the red maple, say, “You ought to see 
the little leaves on the red maple. It is a sight worth 
going miles to see.” 

If any one in your presence refers to the blos- 
soms of the maple, do you reply, ‘‘I never noticed the 
blossoms; when do they come out?” Few people 
speak of the blossoms and the fruit of the maples, yet 
one of the main ways to identify a maple is by the 
blossom. Those pale green clusters on the soft maple 
—-in Washington out in January or February—are 
clusters of flowers. Those beautiful little red clumps 
on the red maple are flowers. They are considerably 
ahead of the leaves on both trees. Every maple has 
a different kind of flower. When you learn these you 
never need be in doubt about what kind of maple it is. 
In Washington the top of a silver maple and the top 
of a sugar maple come up to the balcony of our apart- 
ment, and I have become better acquainted with 
maple blossoms there than anywhere else. For two 
successive years now the blossoms of the silver maple 
have come too early and have been frozen. It is a 
sad sight to see them turn black and drop off. 

In Washington there are thousands and tens of 
thousands of another maple popular in many cities to 
beautify streets and adorn parks. It is the Norway 
maple. The leaves look like the leaves of the sugar 
maple, but if you break one off the stem it shows a 
milky sap. This is a sure way to tell the Norway 
maple. Another difference is that the bark of the 
Norway maple is darker, browner, than that of the 
sugar maple. And of course the blossoms are quite 
different, and their fruits are larger and more showy 
than those of any other species. 

Along the brooks of our farm there is a smaller 
maple, known as mountain maple. One has sprung up 
in our back yard. This species is hardly more than 
ashrub. Then we have the ash-leafed maple, or box 
elder, and probably we have the striped maple, or 
moosewood. 

Is it not extraordinary that I am spending so 
much time on maples when I am not in Vermont? I 
do it to illustrate the way in which interest in nature 
develops. It starts, if at all, with what is near by. 


To me trees mean, first of all, maples, for I was born in 
a house with maples on all four sides. 

In the greater part of New England when one 
thinks of beautiful trees one thinks first of elms. The 
elms of New England are known the country over. 
There are scores of country villages that have a com- 
mon surrounded by magnificent elms. There are 
isolated specimens in the fields. There are streets of 
cities shaded by elms. 

If one were to make a list of famous trees in New 
England the greater number would be elms. 

When I first came to New England the Washing- 
ton elm was standing in Cambridge. Under that elm 
tree Washington took command of the American Army 
July 3, 1775. It was under a great elm at Palmer 
three days before that Washington met the patriots 
of that region and received their pledges of loyalty. 

If you think that there are many trees, as there 
were many inns, where Washington stopped, remem- 
ber that Washington was a tree lover. He sent all 
over the known world for trees to plant at Mount 
Vernon. He transplanted from distant fields the finest 
specimens of native trees with which to-beautify his 
grounds. 

In his journals he makes many references to graft- 
ing and transplanting: He used crab-apple, holly, 
magnolia and pine. On one of his western trips he 
secured buckeye nuts near the mouth of the Cheat 
River, and from New York he brought back shellbark 
hickory nuts to plant. 

In 1785 he recorded in his journal a comment on 
the prolonged drought, and then wrote what I have 
had to write more than once, ‘“‘Most of my trans- 
planted trees have a sickly look. . . . In short, half 
the trees in the shrubberies and many in the walk are 
dead and declining.’”’ One of the noblest tributes to 
Washington was in the language of the Psalmist: 
“Still planted beside his river, he brings forth fruit 
in his season. Nor does his leaf wither.’ 

It is said that when the Honorable Levi Lincoln 
was Governor of Massachusetts a century ago, he oc- 
casionally drove from Boston to his home in Worcester 
by Natick and Holliston to see the scenery. Near 
East Holliston he would have the driver stop so that 
he could see better the two great elms near the road. 
Simmons in his “Historic Trees of Massachusetts”’ 
says that after his stop “the Governor would then drive 
on with uncovered head, deeming that such mani- 
festations of the work of the Great Craftsman de- 
served the respect and admiration of all men, what- 
ever their rank and relation in life.”’ 

Trees have been associated with famous events 
all through history. In Boston and Cambridge we 
have not only the memory of the Washington Elm, but 
of the great elm which stood until 1876 on the Com- 
mon, and of the Liberty Tree at the corner of Wash- 
ington and Essex Streets. We all studied about the 
Charter Oak of Connecticut, where the precious char- 
ter was hidden so that Governor Andros could not 
destroy it. 

At the Wayside Inn a group of us always look 
with unusual interest on the old oaks, two of which, a 
red oak and a white oak, are believed to be over five 
hundred years old. [Illustrations could be multiplied 
almost without number. 
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In religion the trees have played a considerable 
part. Once trees were worshiped. In the time of the 
Druids, long before Caesar conquered Britain, the 
Druids were the religious leaders, and groves of oaks 
were their sacred temples. Everything that grew on 
the oak was believed to be a gift of heaven, especially 
the mistletoe. Some one pointed out lately that 
May Day celebrations in Northern Europe, the May- 
pole dance and the crowning of the May Queen, are 
relics of tree worship. 

The Greeks believed that every tree had its own 
dryad or nymph. 

In a recent issue of The New Church Messenger 
the editor described the teaching of Swedenborg on 
the correspondence of trees. He said: 

“Just as the tree selects its nourishment, so man 
perceives the mental food in which his intellect finds 
itsjoy. Not only does man perceive the mental things 
that give him joy, he has another form of perception. 
His conscience perceives the quality of his actions. He 
knows when he is doing right or wrong. He knows 
whether he is obeying or disobeying the moral law 
implanted in him by the Lord. Ifhe has kept himself 
from vicious habits and evil thoughts he can judge of 
his own motives.”’ 

Of the life of the tree we do not speak in detail. 
One writer calls the leaves sunlight factories. The 
leaves take the water pumped up from the roots, and 
the carbon dioxide taken out of the air, and make the 
sugar that the tree needs for food. It is a marvelous 
process. 

Of the economic importance of trees there are 
volumes to be written and volumes that have been 
written. In the story are lumber, furniture, houses, 
paper, sugar, all kinds of fruit and other things. In it 
also are chapters dealing with our water supply. 

Of forestry and of the President’s plan to reforest 
vast areas our newspapers are full. 

On trees and good citizenship, on the part that the 
average man ought to play in using trees to beautify 
the community, and in not butchering the trees that 
other generations will need, many lectures could be 
written. 

There are two or three admonitions in closing. 
Remember the people of whom it can be said, ‘‘they 
do not see the forest for the trees.’’ Concentrated on 
detail, we do not take in the whole. Walking through 
the woods intent on making a list of different kinds of 
trees, or on finding beechnuts, or on measuring board 
feet, they never sense the glory of the whole. They 
never notice the long leafy aisles, the mysterious shad- 
ows, the patches of golden sunlight filtering througiy, 
the bits of sky through the tree tops. 

Conversely, the people err who fail to see the 
trees because of the forest, who make no study of de- 
tail, and who never know that the total impressio 
would be deeper and richer if they did know some i 
the details about trees. 

Then always remember that the place to start 
nature study is where you are at the moment. One 
need not wait to visit the Yellowstone or the Yosemite: 
One can start in his own garden. 

What we have at Ferry Beach is of unusual sig: 
nificance to students of trees. We meet in a grove 0 
white pines—old trees, probably parts of the origina 
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forest. Of few places can it be said, “This is the 
forest primeval.’ 

Clarence M. Weed, in “Our Trees and How to 
Know Them,” says, “In many respects the white pine 
is the most important timber tree which the American 
continent has produced.”’ He adds, “It has such dis- 
tinctive characteristics that the tree is known to every 
one who has paid the slightest attention to the plant 
world.”” There is no time for description. Look 
about you. 

The white pine is not the only beautiful pine. 
Men cut down the long-leaved pine or yellow pine of 
the South to use the clusters of leaves, a foot long, for 
Christmas decorations. The Norway or red pine is 
beautiful, too. The pitch pine, coarse as it is, and 
scrub pine, or Jersey pine, are beautiful. On my farm 


the Scotch pine is the most beautiful of all because it 
grows the best. 

But there is something especially sacred about the 
white pine to every one who was raised in its shadow. 
It would not be hard to convert the New Englander to 
tree worship, and the tree in which he would find his 
Deity would be the white pine. 

See these great trees victorious in their battle 
with storm. Think of their strength in root and 
trunk. Drink in their beauty. Meditate on the 
generations of men that they have seen come and go. 
Then ask yourself: Am I rooted as firmly in some part 
of this universe? Can I face as bravely the bitter 
blasts? Will I seek as persistently the sunshine? Can 
I make my life as obedient to Law? Man is more than 
a tree, but every tree has a lesson for man. 


Great Contemporary Figures 


J. Ramsay MacDonald—lII 
Harold E. B. Speight 


@-m|T has already been mentioned that MacDonald 
S Ai wanted to bea science teacher. His work has 
all been firmly based on a scientific grasp of 
Aso social facts. Regard for facts led him to re- 
ject nineteenth century Liberalism, which patronizing- 
ly interested itself in the working man (so long as he 
was dutifully content to have an upper class control 
his life); and it led him to reject Marxist and com- 
munist theory, which visualized the good of the 
workers as a class quite apart from the good of society 
as a whole. Such scientific detachment stood Mac- 
Donald in good stead on many occasions which would 
have tempted less intelligent men to indulge in hys- 
terical outbursts. Only occasionally, under bitter 
provocation, has he indulged in hard words about 
other men, though he has never been lenient to 
opinions he deplores. As a man with a firm grasp on 
fact, he has seen clearly that society is organic and 
that change, to be effective and satisfying, must be 
evolutionary rather than revolutionary. This is the 
theme of his book ‘Parliament and Revolution.” 
Socialism, for him, is not the interest of one class, but 
“the community organized to secure good life for all.” 
He does not invite men to attempt today what he 
knows will still be beyond their powers tomorrow. 
As a friend says who knows him well: “He does not 
tell them they can fly. That isan illusion. They can- 
not. He does tell them they can walk erect instead of 
groveling. They can.’ He asks them to follow 
him “not into the Empyrean, but on to a path, well 
above the mists, which will lead men slowly and surely 
upward.” 
Of course, such a view involves compromise, 
but we remember that even a Lenin had to compro- 
mise and recognize that a revolutionary reorganization 
of the life of the people might be proceeding faster 
than human nature could change. One of MacDon- 
ald’s friends, John Morley (a colleague with him on a 
Royal Commission appointed by Asquith to investi- 
gate the Civil Service in India before the World War), 
wrote a book entitled “On Compromise,” in which at 
one point he distinguished between two kinds of com- 
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promise, one legitimate and one not. I imagine the 
two men often discussed public affairs with this dis- 
tinction in mind. 

“Compromise may mean the deliberate suppression 
or mutilation of an idea, in order to make it congruous 
with the traditional idea or the current prejudice. 
.... Or else it may mean arational acquiescence in the 
fact that the bulk of your contemporaries are not yet 
prepared either to embrace the new idea, or to change 
their ways of living in conformity to it... . In the 
one case the compromiser rejects the highest truth, 

. in the other, he holds it courageously for his 
ensign and device, but neither forces nor expects the ' 
whole world straightway to follow. ... It is legiti- 
mate compromise to say: ‘I do not expect you to 
execute this improvement, or to surrender that preju- 
dice, in my time. But at any rate it shall not be my 
fault if the improvement remains unknown.’ It is 
illegitimate compromise to say: ‘I cannot persuade you 
to accept my truth; therefore I will pretend to accept 
your untruth.’”’ (John Morley, “On Compromise.’ 
1923:ed;) p. 171.) 

The danger is, of course, that compromise, how- 
ever necessary, may seem to relieve us of further ob- 
ligation; that, having gained an instalment, we may 
accept as satisfying what should only spur us to further 
effort. 

Now it is at just this point that we find Mac- 
Donald the butt of bitter criticism. He said, you 
remember, the great cause must come down from the 
blue sky of idealism, “down, down, down through ex- 
peryement after experiment’ until “at last it touches the 
earth.’’ Extremists in his own party think that when 
MacDonald brought the cause down to earth he sur- 
rendered principle, that he has compromised too often 
and too far; to them, indeed, he has seemed a traitor 
to socialism in recent years. Let us look closer at 
this clash of ideals; it is important not only for an 
understanding of MacDonald but because we our- 
selves must face a like issue. 

Why has MacDonald rejected the weapons of 
force? ‘‘A dictatorship from which are to issue the 
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decrees upon which the reconstruction of society is 
to be based is absolutely intolerable.”’ In an “Open 
Letter to a Communist’’(1920) he said: “I am a So- 
cialist, and therefore I must believe in the steady 
transformation of society upon a plan of growth 
rather than by its obedience to orders. . . . I, being a 
modern creature, believe in government rather than 
in revolutions or dictatorships. . . . The first duty of 
the man who wishes to recreate Society is not to get 
hold of a weapon but to understand what he wants 
to do. That done, he may then select a bludgeon, a 
lancet, or a sermon. Owing to inveterate habit ac- 
quired from ancestors of doubtful intelligence, we still 
fly to the bludgeon first of all. ...I1 select my 
weapons according to my work—a pen to write, a fork 
to eat, a sword to make an idiot of myself, a revolution 
(as you Communists understand the word) to waste 
my life and other people’s. For my social ends I select 
reason, .... the transformation of opinion, the 
assent of the people.” 

MacDonald’s friend, Sidney Webb, afterwards, 
as Lord Passfield,a member of MacDonald’s Cabinet, 
brought down the wrath of the extremists on his head 
by the use of a typical y Fabian phrase, ‘‘the inevit- 
ability of gradualness.” The Left Wing called loudly 
for “Socialism in Our Time.”” MacDonald’s support 
of this formula of gradualness in 1923 opened the rift 
between him and the Independent Labor Party which 
has developed into a chasm. Webb—and with him 
MacDonald—advocated the ‘‘translation of Socialism 
into practicable projects, to be adopted one after 
another.” He said: ‘Whilst it would be easy to draft 
proclamations of universal change, or even enact laws 
in a single sitting purporting to give a new Heaven 
and a new Earth, the result, the next morning, would 
be no change at all, unless indeed the advent of wide- 
spread confusion.”’ It was this speech by Webb that 
MacDonald supplemented and defended at a Labor 
Summer School held in 1925 at a country seat loaned 
by the Countess of Warwick, herself a Socialist. He 
asked his fellow-Socialists whether they really believed 
that if they had a majority in Parliament they could 
in a year or two fundamentally change the economic 
and industrial conditions of the country. He assured 
them they could not, for they had to deal ‘“‘with the 
habits, the prejudices, the expectations of the great 
mass of the people.’”’ He reminded them that in 
Russia the leaders had laid down absolute laws and 
then had to retreat because the peasant’s mentality 
had not changed with the Revolution. He might have 
recalled that the Party Program adopted in 1918, 
which he had himself drafted, had advocated “‘the 
best obtainable system of administration and control 
of each industry.” ‘Best obtainable.” That is his 
formula of gradualness. He was very sure that what 
cannot be done by “changing public opinion under the 
influence of reason, conscience, and imagination,” 
what cannot be won by the ballot box, cannot be 
achieved by a revolution; and that what is sought by 
revolution cannot be found even if revolution is 
successful. For this reason (Sunday Graphic, March 
18, 1928) “there is no possibility of accommodation 
between the British Labor Movement and Com- 
munism, and Moscow knows it.” 

Can we be surprised that MacDonald has his 


critics? Some men are in a hurry, and if his pace 
slackens they say that it is because high office has 
brought him a temptation and he has succumbed to it, 
the temptation to forget those still struggling under 
conditions of hardship. There are jibes about swords 
and knee-breeches worn when the Socialist Cabinet 
Minister goes to levees at the Palace, and about the 
motor car, upkeep endowed, which the Prime Minister 
accepted from a wealthy friend who discovered that 
MacDonald was going home to Hampstead by sub- 
way late at night. The real inspiration of these jibes 
is the scientific temper, the caution, the diplomacy, the 
preference for persuasion, the conciliatoriness, of the 
Labor Prime Minister, when dealing with those whom 
his critics dismiss as enemies of the working class. 
They think progress can be made by leaps and bounds; 
he finds the thought repulsive. Progress is growth, 
and in growth today’s new shoots always spring out of 
(and retain some of the features of) yesterday’s growth. 
They do not replace entirely the branches from which 
they take their vitality. He scornfully describes the 
unreasoning leadership of unthinking men as “leading 
a crowd from oasis to oasis,”’ which for the time being 
may give a man the reputation of being a great leader, 
but which never finds for them a way out of the desert. 

Unfortunately, to this criticism of his policy, 
which springs from a difference in political philosophy 
and shows him to be a “liberal” rather than a revo- 
lutionist, there is added a criticism more personal, one 
that is, after all, inevitable in view of his reserved 
nature. He is so secure in confident satisfaction with 
his own convictions that he appears to others to be 
domineering, egotistical, and self-centered. It is said 
of him that “he wants obedience rather than under- 
standing.” At least he takes no pains to invite un- 
derstanding of himself. Yet the supremacy of the 
intelligence over his feelings leads him to refuse the 
arts which might gain for him a dictatorship over 
other minds. If the cause needs a slogan, as Dr. 


Mary Agnes Hamilton, a Labor M. P., has put it, 


“he presents them with a syllogism.” 
or leave his arguments. 

His Olympian detachment makes him appear a 
solitary man. 


part: at least of the answer to this criticism. ‘The 


complaint made that I am a solitary person is partly | 


an accusation against God, and for His mistakes I ean- 
not hold myself responsible.’ Many a man, especially 
if he is a Scot who has had in early years a long struggle 


against adverse conditions, has similarly withdrawn 


into himself. Part of the explanation, I feel sure, is 
in the sorrows that MacDonald has known, especially 
the untimely death of his wife, which ended on earth a 
beautiful and fruitful companionship. That, however, 
is a story by itself. 


trasts in this respect with Lloyd George, let us say, as 
Mr. Hoover differs from Mr. Franklin Roosevelt. 
This shyness disappears when he is speaking in public; 


then “‘the platform is his confessional, the crowd his || 
One who has often heard him says, “the 


priest.” 
whole man, the hidden depths as well as the open sur- 
faces, then come into play, whether he willorno.... 


the things that cannot be whispered in private may. | 
I have known that to be} 


be shouted in public.” 


But a remark he once made supplies | 


ry | Again, there is a shyness which | 
makes intimacy difficult for MacDonald. He con- | 


They can take | 
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characteristic of Scottish preachers—and there is 
something of the preacher in MacDonald. What he 
says in public is not said for immediate effect only; 
it is measured and considered and corrected by ref- 
erence to his own profoundest beliefs. 

Thus far little has been said to suggest that Ram- 
say MacDonald’s life has been a dramatic or event- 
ful one. Apart, however, from the contrast between 
his youthful obscurity and his Premiership, first as 
leader of a Labor Government and now as head of a 
National Government, there are incidents of dramatic 
interest in Mr. MacDonald’s life. After sixteen years 
of idyllic marriage, his wife lay very ill in the summer 
of 1912. A general strike on the railroads added to 
the discomfort, and MacDonald had to leave his wife 
to work for peace between the workers and the com- 
panies. The doctor asked for ice to ease Mrs: Mac- 
Donald’s suffering. The end was not far off. A 
friend searched London for ice, which of course the 
railroads were no longer bringing to the city. Finally 
he found some in the restaurant of the House of 
Commons and carried it to the MacDonald home on a 
street car. 

On August 8, 1914, the Cabinet sent for Mac- 
Donald. He could have come away with an appoint- 
ment to the Cabinet in his pocket, but on his way to 
Downing Street he met Morley in the crowd and de- 
clared his intention to refuse to have anything to do 
with the war. Morley agreed with him. When 
some one said that evening that the war would be un- 
popular he replied: ‘Rubbish, it will be the most popu- 
lar war this country has ever engaged in. Look out 
of the windows now and you will see the people be- 
ginning to go mad.”’ He ran into Lloyd George late 
that night and together they listened to Big Ben 
striking twelve. ‘‘George, that’s the end of a volume,” 
he said, “the end of an epoch.” No personal note, 
simply a judgment as to what was being written on 
the pages of history; no thought of his own career, no 
word of what he had passed through. It was this 
impersonality that made his lonely stand in opposition 
to war a great service to the country. He was not 
preoccupied with his feelings, but absorbed in thought 
and work that was calculated to help preserve that 
sanity and good will which (as he saw then and as we 
now know so well) would be so desperately needed 
when military measures finally resulted in a stalemate. 

MacDonald’s work in and out of the House of 
Commons through the war years as one of a small 
group of pacifists, and his personal nobility and cour- 
age, won him a new and deeper popularity, especially 
in Scotland and the North of England. In London, 
however, free speech was not possible, and in August, 
1918 (before the Armistice) a great demonstration in 
favor of free speech was planned; it was to be held on 
Plumstead Common. The jingo press, led by the 
notorious Bottomley, invited rowdy elements to break 
up the meeting, but when a group of Scottish soldiers 
who arrived in London from France the morning of 
the day of the meeting read of expected trouble, they 
went to Plumstead and formed themselves into a body- 
guard for “Ramsay Mac,” to ensure that he should be 
heard. Could there have been a finer vindication? 

During the war he once said at Birmingham, ‘‘We 
cannot finish the war until the peoples of Europe are 
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willing to look each other in the face and shake hands; 
that wll come.” He spoke as a prophet. Never 
were German and English statesmen to shake hands 
till the London Conference in 1924, eight years later, 
over which he himself presided. He it was who es- 
tablished the new tradition of friendly relations in 
place of the antagonisms which in pre-war contacts 


_ were ill-concealed by the amenities and courtesies of 


diplomatic usage. I wish a great painter had im- 
mortalized the closing scene of that London Confer- 
ence when Chancellor Marx and Premier Herriot 
shook hands. That was, to use the words of Mac- 
Donald in his closing speech, “the first really nego- 
tiated agreement since the war... . not the result 
of an ultimatum.” ... It was “the first Peace 
Treaty, because we sign it with a feeling that we have 
turned our backs on the terrible years of war and war 
mentality.”’ What were his personal feelings on that 
historic day, or on the day when, four years /ater, he 
stood before the speaker’s desk of the German Reichs- 
tag and promised that he would continue to try to per- 
suade the former enemies of Germany to prefer the 
risks of peace to the risks of war, so that the disarma- 
ment imposed on Germany and promised at Versailles 
by the Allies should be achieved? He has not told us. 
His concern was not with himself. 

Ramsay MacDonald, in 1878 a barefoot boy, 
today, sixty years later, a friend of the King, trusted 
collaborator of two successive Presidents of the United 
States, Socialist head of a Cabinet that is chiefly Tory 
in membership, is a figure who symbolizes some of 
the most far-reaching social changes of our time. 
His cause, born of idealism, served through experi- 
ment after experiment, still awaits its triumph as “‘the 
community organized to secure the good life for all,” 
but it has touched earth, and by successful action it 
has grown up and up, and offers itself to the intelli- 
gence of mankind. Aiming, as he has always done, at 
the common good rather than at the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, trusting human nature at its best 
and therefore relying on reason, discussion, organic 
growth, he has himself remained highly individual in 
temperament. Well may he say, as he is reported to 
have said, “My soul has never been sand-papered, 
and never will be.” 


* * * 


In days gone by Americans have had much cheap amuse- 
ment laughing at the strange ways of the people who live on the 
other side of the world from us and who are therefore quite 
properly upside down in all of their doings. But here is a young 
lady from China who seems to have taken our measure with 
equal gusto. Her name is Miss Chen, and her father is the 
Chinese consul-general in Australia. After five years in our 
midst, which she reports were very happy, she has this to report 
to the Australians: “Some American girls go to college to get a 
degree, but many go to get a husband. The girls are cleverer 
than the boys, but the cleverer they are, the more silently do 
they submit to the masculine belief in the superiority of man. 
It does not take a girl long to learn that to avoid frightening the 
American man she must make him feel that she looks up to him. 
She must let him be witty, even at her own expense. She must 
smile at his attempts at brilliance however clumsy they may be, 
and she must stand amazed at his knowledge even when she 
knows that his thinking is most commonplace.” That evens up 
for some American accounts of the Chinese!—The Congregation- 
alist. 
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Panhandler’s Confessional 


Anonymous 


MS one who for the past two years has existed 
a * upon various forms of charity, but mostly 
By 24 fi the clerical, I have been privileged to ob- 

Zo) 8) 
first hand. I use the verb “privileged” advisedly; 
almost without exception the original contact was 
friendly, free, and companionable, without any sense of 
inferiority which might have been expected under 
such circumstances. 

This flattering admission from me is at least 
unusual inasmuch as, in consequence of a most un- 
happy exper ence with a group of reputedly liberal 
clergy, I approached these ministers with a far from 
sanguine or hopeful psychology. On the other hand 
it might be pointed out that I have to my credit or 
discredit one book and a considerable body of other 
writing. This certainly gave me a better contact and 
established an easier and more harmonious approach 
than is customarily possible. Of course, this was not 
so without exception. 

And, had I been of an economical turn, I might 
not only have lived well on the proceeds of this petty 
racketeering but might even have saved money 
against these days when the churches have learned 
to say, ““No.” 

In justice to hundreds of sincere and worthy men 
dependent upon the charity of clergymen who may 
read this, I want to say that I think I have been some- 
thing of an exception, and that the clergyman who 
sincerely attempts to salvage his fellow men is gen- 
erally protected by the gratitude of his clients from 
exploitation by any mendicant class. Of course, this 
protection by silence is generally an indication of self- 
interest. That is, if they revealed this or that parson 
as a good sort they would find him drained if they had 
occasion to turn to him again. Likewise it is only 
fair to point out that the workingman, facing real 
want for the first time, is more loath to turn to a 
clergyman than to a social worker, and even social 
workers will scarcely insist that they are regarded as 
an unmixed blessing by the subjects of their case-cards. 
Largely as the result of a policy of salvation through 
relief that has dictated the social-service aspirations of 
the best and worst denominations, the lay person feels 
that the social worker represents intelligent realism, 
the clergyman merely morbid curiosity. Despite 
the general abandonment of this coercive policy upon 
the part of the church until the last eighteen months 
of desperation, a good many clergymen have con- 
ducted laboratory work in soul salvation with the 
human stomach as a sort of test tube. 

Obligated to a rigid and unbending ethical code 
in his perspective upon other men, the average clergy- 
man of a few years back stood by that code; it was his 
standard of objectivity. If an applicant for his 
sympathy and cash put in appearance and admitted to 
a lower standard than he regarded as the moral mini- 
mum he would either “pass by on the other side,”’ refer 
the person to a secular social agency for whose lack of 
moral concern he was usually publicly indignant, or 
assist meagerly. The result of this system of moral 


serve the functioning of clergy charity at. 


caste eliminated much difficulty for him, and left him 
feeling that if he had not advanced the cause of the 
individual’s soul he had not retarded it by unwisely 
helping. Today you would have to hunt for such a 
clergyman. 

Pressure of cases has dulled his sensibility to the 
evils of the world, the flesh, and the devil; he has be- 
come conscious of the terrific social injustices that so 
largely govern individual vice; he feels obliged to 
protect the church from charges of narrowness by 
an obvious tolerance; or he has decided that the 
Anglican and Roman perspective (which has always 
been more generous toward the erring) is not only 
practical but spiritually as profitable to the recipient 
as any charity dare be today. All of these motives 
the applicant with a little study can detect in his bene- 
factor of the moment, and his several reactions to it 
are governed by his personality. I think that many 
will admit that the breakdown of what might be called 
ethical inhibitions in the clergy has resulted in a more 
nearly pastoral relationship than ever before in the 
history of churches in America. 

But the clergyman’s applicant is rarely himself 
socially conscious, and the social gospeler’s tendency 
to query him on working conditions of his class 
usually leaves him unhappily convinced that “the 
guy’s nosey.” This is unfortunate, inasmuch as the 
clergy of the country are in a particularly strategic 
position for the collecting of data only admitted under 
stress and strain. For the obviously ‘‘tolerant’’ 
clergyman the applicant has little respect. Instinctive, 
intuitive, or effortless tolerance is appreciated by 
many, but I myself would rather be directly damned 
than feel that a man is toadying. A man in want has 
been too often in a position where he has had to toady, 
and even if he makes a profession of ‘“‘touching’’ he 
wants to be able to respect his dupes. Otherwise 
certain of the self-justifications with which he soothes 
his own conscience break down. 

Many men turn to clergymen only because of the 
inadequate relief afforded single and transient men in 
this day of mechanized caseworking, the result of a too 
heavy case load. The man in the street feels that it is 
a part of the clergyman’s profession to be of help. 
And most clergymen agree with him to the point of 
supplementing what are admittedly limited agencies 
which remain essentially right in principle. 

Those who ask aid of the Anglican and Roman 
clergy or the very advanced and liberal groups find 
their assistance generous and prompt. Nor is the 
man asked to give hostages to Heaven. But genuine 


kindness is not the exclusive property of any group. 
I am certain that a prominent Fundamentalist of De- 
troit, Mich., would defend the authenticity of the. 
Jonah yarn to the last blood, but he willingly gave | 


me generously, although I confessed quite truthfully 
errors which must have assured me eternal damnation 
by the tenets of his theology. 

Sexual sin is the greatest puzzle which American 
clergy face in their studies and the one in which their 
thinking and feeling is most muddled. Except for the 
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Freudian enthusiasts there are few clerics who have 
thought much about the problem. The result of this 
indecisiveness is that they either thunder Mosaically 
or else smile with a benignity which I am afraid is not 
as sincere as they would prefer it to be. Some day 
some one is going to make the clergy intelligently 
aware of sex. And in this field or any other where a 
realistic or practical point of view is essential I advise 
avoidance of Buchmanism. 

What should the clergyman asked for assistance 
do? Again I commend to Protestantism a study of the 
perspective of the Anglo-Catholic and the Roman 
Catholic practice of relief. Clerics of these two groups 
have been trained to see charity as an obligation they 
willingly assume as a function of routine living. To 
its dispensation they bring a finer friendliness and a 
quicker sympathy than others, and they always obey 
their vow of confidence. If they are frequently taken 
in, they have the satisfaction of knowing they lost 


The True Issue of the 


little time and gave in accordance with their means 
and the individual’s stated needs. Crooked or 
straight, Panhandler admits to a fine respect for both 
these groups. 

In conclusion, may I beg that churches take 
steps to create funds for transients such as the Way- 
farers’ Fund of a Cleveland Methodist church? But 
if they do this, I hope and pray that they will not en- 
trust these funds to a group of testy old males, mis- 
called deacons, or some other church organization, in 
the hope of lightening “‘our dear pastor’s work.’”’ For 
it is to the pastor that the fellow who is hungry goes, 
and he should be able to give assistance without rob- 
bing his own family to do it. And for such immediate 
assistance I am convinced that with the exercise of a 
sense of humor rather than a desire to save souls the 
average clergyman is equipped to cope more intelli- 
gently and more humanely than the bulk of his con- 
gregation. 


Free Church Principle 


Howard Davis Spoerl 


ligious forces, the Unitarian action in helping 
to create the Free Church is the most im- 
portant for liberal relig on. It is imperative 
that the Universalists, without confusion of motives 
and without further falsification of issues, discover 
where they really stand. That motives have been dis- 
guised and issues falsified it wil be easy to show. It 
can no longer be denied, for example, that many Uni- 
versalists, in common with some Unitarians, are de- 
termined to make humanism the critical issue in re- 
gard to association with the Free Church. This 
tendency, which was made manifest among Unitarians 
in Dr. Sullivan’s article in the Leader of May 6, has 
found more recent and direct expression in Dr. Tom- 
linson’s pronouncement about the humanists: “If the 
Commissions that proposed the Free Church were 
trying to include them, by the same token they have 
excluded us. .. . No use to line up in a fog with 
a regiment that will soon be peppering us in the 
back: 

There is no doubt that Dr. Tomlinson’s position 
will be taken by others. It is equally certain that 
some humanists within the Universalist fellowship will 
be moved to reply, accepting the challenge of this 
issue, and speaking out in defence of humanism. 
When they do so, an utterly inappropriate and futile 
controversy will be renewed, and the realities will be 
lost sight of in the midst of theological debate. Hu- 
manists will not convince theists any more success- 
fully than they have done in the past; theists can 
hardly expect to begin converting humanists. But 
the mistaken notion that the Free Church must be 
one thing or the other, theistic or humanistic, will 
probably gain greater credence. In relation to the 
Free Church, the dispute over the religious adequacy 
of humanism is and must continue to be an essentially 
false issue. ae 

This fact was brought out as the most significant 
feature of the recent Unitarian action on the Free 
Church plan. When the false issue was presented the 


Unitarians, apparently with a majority of theists, 
simply refused to accept it. It was then made clear 
that the true issue is not theological at all, but a 
matter of polity or government. As Dr. Cornish had 
already put it last January: “The preamble is bluntly 
honest. It places the responsibility for theological 
definition exactly where it now rests in all the free 
churches—upon the individual and upon each in- 
dependent church.” 

The true issue, thus presented, is not theistic or 
humanistic, or even distinctively Unitarian. It is a 
reaffirmation of the traditional position of Inde- 
pendency in liberal congregationalism. At the meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association which ap- 
proved the Free Church plan, Dr. Lathrop declared 
that Unitarians wanted the Free Church constitution 
with its non-theological preamble because they were 
and are liberal congregationalists. Under this form 
of polity, he told us, “the local congregation and the 
local minister are absolutely supreme and autonomous 
theologically.”” The applause that followed his words 
showed the attempts that had been made to put theism 
—or theology—into the preamble were out of place. 
The false issue was refused; the true issue was properly 
met. 

If these are the circumstances, how can Univer- 
salist supporters of the Free Church make humanism 
the issue? They cannot rightly do so, provided, of 
course, that the Universalist Church is really a liberal 
congregational church. All Universalists, I suppose, 
assume according to what they have been taught that 
this is the case. If we are not liberal congregational- 
ists as well as Universalists, our church is placed in the 
most embarrassing situation in its entire history. It 
would seem, however, that we are liberal congrega- 
tionalists, despite the gratuitous practical assump- 
tions that some of our leaders unconsciously hold to 
the contrary. The Massachusetts Superintendent of 
Churches recently complained that our congregation- 
alism was so effective as to obstruct our own interests. 
Dean Atwood proved the liberal by coming out in an 
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admirable defence of his theological opponents. And 
the laymen, who are in a sense called upon to pay for 
our controversies from which they are often thrust 
aside, do not seem to doubt the inherent democratic 
liberalism of Universalist heritage. 

Since the anti-humanists persist, in spite of the 
realities of the situation, in demanding a Free Church 
theology, I can conclude only that they cling to a 
false issue because their motives are confused. I am 
not making this contention in the interests or support 
of humanism. I suspect that their difficulty is not, 
indeed, so much the proposal to include humanists in 
the Free Church as it is their unwillingness to accept 
the Free Church plan. If this unwillingness is caused 
by misconception of the plan, possibly permitted by 
its over-enthusiastic proponents, as may well be the 
case, the matter should be cleared up at once. It is 
nonsense, for instance, to say, as some Free Church 
supporters have done, that everybody “will go on 
exactly as before.” If this were the case, the Free 
Church would be an empty name. I think the anti- 
humanists realize that such talk is absurd, though it 
may be that they do not realize precisely what the 
plan entails. 

The original and strongest argument for the Free 
Church has not, I think, been stated as clearly as it 
should be stated, despite its almost self-explanatory 
simplicity. It is of course the familiar protest against 
denominationalism. But it should be understood by 
every one that this protest is not merely against the 
existence of several denominations, but against the 
existence of any denomination as such. If the de- 
nominational principle is at fault, it is as unwelcome 
in a single group of churches as in many groups of 
churches. By the Free Church plan it is proposed to 
replace the denominational principle with the Free 
Church principle. The Free Church could exist as 
a unique institution even if it consisted of only one of 
the present denominations. It does in fact already 
exist in the association of free or independent churches 
that constitutes the Unitarian Church. 

It is the denominational principle as it exists 
anywhere outside Unitarianism that the Free Church 
is designed to supersede. It is our own denomina- 
tional principle that is really causing the trouble about 
our association in the Free Church. It is the de- 
nominational principle that demands theological 
statements that shall be imposed upon all, however 
much they may be disguised by so-called “liberty 
clauses.” It is the denominational spirit that sees in 
humanism the automatic exclusion of Universalists 
from Free Church fellowship. It is the denomina- 
tional spirit that continues to ridicule humanists with 
whom we may happen to disagree, even though they 
are as ambitious as we to contribute to the common 
task of advancing civilization. It is the denomina- 
tional principle that, under the Free Church plan, we 
must give up. 

I am aware that the words “give up” are danger- 
ous words to pronounce if progress is hoped for, but it 
is not possible to discuss the Free Church without 
using them. “I told you so,” the opponents are al- 
ready saying, “it was bound to come out at» last.” 
Therefore let this step be thought through completely, 
that misconceptions may not be multiplied. When we 
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“siveup’’ denominationalism, how much do we give up? 

We do not give up our business organization, or 
associative enterprises that we wish to continue. We 
do not give up any of our traditions or beliefs, or our 
property, or our program. In this sense we “go on as 
before.” What we do give up is that curiously per- 
sistent attitude of mind that demands intellectual 
agreement with our neighbor before we will work with 
him. We give up maintaining for theology a place of 
authority that makes it a hindrance instead of a help. 
We give up assuming that religion must be defined by 
our favorite definition if it is to be valid. We give 
up, in short, the obsolete vestiges of medievalism 
that the Reformation has thus far taken four centuries 
to eradicate. We do this, if we join the Free Church, 
so that we may make the church count for more than 
it does at present. It seems little to give up, or in- 
deed, no sacrifice at all, when we consider the words 
of Dr. Griffin, Unitarian theist, who, in presenting 
the report on the Free Church constitution, said: 
“T’d give up everything in my religion if I could see 
good will brought into this world!’ 

If Universalists are at all anxious for good will, as 
I think we are, we must be sufficiently mature to con- 
cede humanists the opportunity of working out their 
problems as they see fit, provided they are with us in 
the larger enterprise. The conception of humanists 
“peppering us in the back’’ comes from the point of 
view that sees in a few dissenters an organized -of- 
fensive. This point of view illustrates admirably the 
use of the false issue of humanism for the purpose of 
disguising the denominational motive. It is the de- 
nominational spirit, and not the humanists, that 
makes us think in terms of conflict and battle, of of- 
fensive and defensive. 

The true issue is denominationalism. The true 
“spirit of the Free Church plan” is anti-denomina- 
tional, and not the disguised denominationalism under 
which the plan was ungraciously and unfairly cari- 
catured by a prominent Universalist. However 
strong our theism may be, we must not make the 
humanists cover our false position. 

Finally, let all remember that the question of 
denominationalism, like the question of humanism, 
is not to be decided by this or that ministerial party. 
It is to be answered by the individual constituents of 
the Universalist fellowship, in their work as laymen 
in local churches. It is to be answered by the ten- 
dency of our community life. The church of the future, 
we must increasingly recognize, will consist of what 
the world actually needs rather than of what the 
clergy, united or divided, deem desirable. 

The introduction of the humanist-theist con- 
troversy into the Free Church discussion is neither 
necessary nor desirable. If we are congregational and 
liberal—if we want the principle of the free association 
of independent churches without theological reserva- 
tions and with no strings attached—we must be for 
the Free Church. If our chief ambition is to exclude 
humanists, theists, or anybody else, from participa- 
tion in the work.of religion, then we are for denomina- 
tionalism, no matter how liberal our theology, and I 
do not see how we can be for the Free Church. Our 
experience must decide the question—but let the true 
issue be considered. 
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Beliefs Commonly Held by Modern Christians 


By a Group of Congregational Ministers 


II. Christianity Is a Way of Salvation 


The following article is one of six sections of the 
Statement Concerning Beliefs Most Commonly Held 
by Modern Christians. It is the work of a group of 
Congregational and Christian Ministers and was in- 
spired by “Re-Thinking Missions,” especially Part I. 
It is not written as a creed but as an aid to thought. 
In the highest sense it is a liberal document. It means 
that the leaders of the Orthodox Church have both 
vision and courage. The ability they show to look 
through form to content and to discard the false with- 
out harming the true in which too often it is encased 
arouses our enthusiasm. 

The Editor. 


wAITRISTIANITY is a way of salvaton. The 
Christian way of life is not attainable by 
man alone. It is imperative but impossible; 
a paradox that is put in acute form by Jesus: 
“Love your enemies and pray for them that persecute 
you. ... You therefore shall be perfect as your 
Heavenly Father is perfect.”” This is a superhuman 
standard and in some degree every man falls short of 
it. Man fails both in morality and morale and needs 
the divine power to save him. 

Life is a constant mystery and miracle on any 
level, but this is especially apparent on the spiritual 
plane and in the work of salvation. For here is a 
work accomplished in man and for man which meets 
his desperate need but which he has neither wisdom 
nor power to do for himself. It is the carrying on in 
the realm of personality of a work akin to that which 
goes on constantly in our bodies, the wonder of which 
we miss only because we take it for granted. An in- 
jury to the body cannot be repaired by any act of 
man’s will. Broken bones can be set, wounds in the 
flesh can be cleansed and sterilized and in other ways 
favorable conditions can be created for the work of 
healing. But the vital forces of nature do the work, 
for man is rooted in the universe and its resources are 
at the call of his needs. He is dependent for life itself 
and for the repair and restoration of his body upon 
energies which operate without his conscious will and 
effort. Indeed, they work best when man ceases to be 
anxious and gives himself up to their beneficent ways. 

It is very much the same when personality has 
been broken or injured by moral failure. The peren- 
nial mystery of the spiritual life is made strikingly 
evident by its healing and restoration. There is 
something that man can do for himself; he can create 
favorable conditions for the healing work. He can, 
by true repentance, renounce the deed and cast out 
the evil thought and purpose, but the reintegration 
of his personality comes by the operation of a spiritual 
power that he must simply trust and upon which his 
salvation depends. In this power that works for his 
good in the realm of spiritual personality the Christian 
discovers God doing something for him that he cannot 
do for himself. ‘By grace have ye been saved through 
faith; and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God.” 
It is so with moral sickness when the poisons of hate 
and evil purpose pervade our lives. All that man can 


do to admit the divine antitoxins of grace and love is 
necessary; but it is the divine power that purges our 
souls and brings us back to moral health. 

Deeper than man’s moral need is his need for 
morale. Man’s heart must be made strong in the face 
of disappointment, disillusionment and death. Life 
is beset by frustration and failure, and creates hopes 
and aspirations that it cannot fulfill. The misery and 
degradation of multitudes, due to human greed, 
prejudice and sheer brutality, lay a crushing burden 
upon the spirits of those who cherish high aspirations 
for themselves and for the race. But apart from the 
presence of these positive evils which are due to man’s 
own agency, there is the deep hunger of the soul which 
this world at its best cannot satisfy. The spirit of 
man beats against the finiteness of human life in its 
longing for the infinite. To ignore that longing dis- 
honors the soul and leads to spiritual decay and death; 
but to satisfy it is denied by the conditions of finite 
existence. Here man’s inherent need for salvation 
appears, salvation not alone from sin but even more 
from the despair which arises as he faces squarely the 
frustration and limitations of his life. 

The consciousness of need for salvation is evidence 
of God’s lifein us. ‘Our heart is restless, until it rests 
in Thee,’”’ because “Thou hast made us for Thyself.” 
Moral courage and the good cheer which undergird 
man in the unequal struggle of life come through faith 
in God. Faith opens the way for God to enter into 
the battle with us and turn defeat to victory. Faithin 
God is the implicit trust that the power which creates 
in us the hunger for infinite goodness and beauty will 
also satisfy that hunger if we continue steadfast and 
pure in heart. In this faith the Christian is made 
strong and learns to face life with serenity and joy. 

Salvation is the fruit of direct personal relations 
between God and man. Back of the whole process 
stands the great fact that God is love. When man 
sins and falls into base ways he is still pursued by that 
love which is God. When he comes to himself and re- 
turns to his Father, God forgives and forgets, and 
throws about the returned prodigal the sustaining in- 
fluence of his companionship and help. The return is 
free; the forgiveness is free; the restored communion 
isfree. Butitiscostly. To love man and be despised 
and dishonored by his sin causes God to suffer. His 
free forgiveness means that God bears this suffering 
without redress or squaring of accounts. Such love is 
known when men love, suffer and forgive. So per- 
fectly is it exhibited in Jesus that in him we see its full 
beauty and power, making him in a preeminent degree 
the savior of men. His death on the cross is the great 
historic revelation of the divine love that suffers and 
forgives. This is the price of man’s salvation. As we 
live by that love we become partakers with Jesus and 
all who with him bear the cross in the work of salva- 
tion. For to be saved man must become a savior; to 
know God’s forgiveness, he must also forgive; to bene- 
fit by the suffering of God, man must suffer on behalf 
of hisfellowman. The whole creation waits with eager 
longing for this revelation of the sons of God. 
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Contemporary Thought Around the World 


II. Hu Shih 
Robert Merrill Bartlett 


mea) third week in J uly the Century of Progress 
| Exposition heard the voice of China’s fore- 
most man of letters, Hu Shih. This schol- 
arly little gentleman, who carries the title of 
“Father of the Chinese Renaissance,’ and of doctor 
of philosophy from Columbia University, lectured on 
Oriental culture in the Hall of Religion. Dr. Hu is 
the author of more than a dozen noted books. Al- 
- though still in his forties he has enjoyed world recog- 
nition for more than fifteen years. 

He was the son of his father’s third wife, who was 
married at seventeen. His father died soon after 
the Sino-Japanese War, but left a will with his young 
wife urging that the boy be given a complete educa- 
tion. He entered school when he was five and proved 
himself a brilliant scholar. His resourceful and 
courageous mother gave him the best training that 
China afforded and sent him to America. During his 
long sojourn at Columbia University she did not re- 
veal an inkling of her financial straits and bad health. 
He returned with his degree to appreciate the mother’s 
sacrifice. Dr. Hu was married and took up his posi- 
tion in the National University in Peiping, where he 
made his name in a short time as professor of philos- 
ophy. 

i "He was a leader in the literary revolution which 
followed the birth of the republic. The youthful 
professor joined with China’s most noted literati in 
promoting the New Thought Movement. He was a 
champion of the pai hua, or vernacular, and waged a 
daring attack on the stifling classical tradition which 
was imprisoning Chinese letters. He began to write 
poems and essays in the common, every-day lan- 
guage, and insisted that this every-day speech should 
become the tool of modern writers. His second con- 
tribution was the application of historical criticism to 
the classics. He made an evaluation of Chinese 
thought, using the critical methods he had learned in 
the West. He demanded that scholarship should re- 
place sentiment, and if China’s culture could not stand 
this test, it was not worthy to be preserved. His 
“Outline of the Logical Method in China” illustrates 
his careful scholarship. 

In 1916 he wrote to Chen Tu Siu, a pioneer in 
the literary revolution: “From my own observation 
in these few years, I find that the reformation of 
literature begins with eight ideals: Don’t use allu- 
sions; don’t use old and trite words; don’t use parallel 
phrases; don’t avoid the colloquial language; organize 
well in every part; don’t be high sounding or exag- 
gerative; don’t imitate the ancient people; don’t say 
mere words.” 

He writes in his famous essay on “The Meaning 
of Renaissance’”’: 


The fundamental meaning of the Renaissance is 
a new attitude. It may be called the critical attitude. 
This means a reclassifying of what is good and what is 
not good. This implies: First, we shall question tradi- 
tional customs. Are they justifying their existence? 
Second, we ask, are the ideas of the ancient sages cor- 


rect today? Third, of those foolish but acknowledged 
beliefs we want to ask: are these things which have 
been recognized by the majority of the people without 
error? Should we follow others and act in the tradi- 
tional way? Are there better ways of doing things? 

Neitzsche said, ‘‘At present it is time for the 
transvaluation of all values.” This is a good explana- 
tion of the term critical attitude. Formerly we thought 
that women should bind their feet to increase their 
beauty, but now we regard this custom as a tragedy. 
Ten years ago the family host served opium to his guests, 
while today it is prohibited by law. Twenty years ago 
Kang Yu Wei was a progressive; now he has become a 
conservative. Has Kang Yu Wei made any change in 
himself? No, the’ people have changed their ideas. 
This is what I call the transvaluation of all values. 


Dr. Hu belongs to one of the most important 
literary groups in China, which has centered about the 
National University, and published the liberal maga- 
zine, The Contemporary Review. His articles have 
appeared in all the periodicals which have flourished 
during the New Thought awakening. He has stood 
as a champion of literary reform. 

He has also been the most successful popularizer 
of Western thought. As editor and author, as teacher 
and translator, Dr. Hu has introduced the best thought 
of the West to millions of Chinese. He has cham- 
pioned health, sanitation, citizenship, a reading public, 
popular participation in government, industrial prog- 
ress, while he has battled against superstition and out- 
worn custom. His plea for ““The Freedom of Women” 
is typical. When it was written fifteen years ago it 
carried a radical doctrine for China. 


Women are half of a nation’s population and they 
undertake half of the affairs of a nation. Their stand- 
ing and environment affect their bodies and minds, which 
in turn affect all society. The freedom of women 
means the freedom of all. Women must take this cru- 
sade in their own hands. They cannot trust a con- 
servative society to free them. 

The Congress of the United States has admitted 
women representatives, and the freedom of suffrage has 
been given to American women. How can women 
achieve these same rights in China? I believe that 
three steps are necessary: First, to abolish the family 
system and respect the personality of each individual 
who makes up the family. The family system has been 
rigid in China. There is a strict law of three loyalties 
and women are subject to it. While at home they 
must obey their fathers, when married they must obey 
their husbands, and when their husbands die they must 
obey their sons. To make women free, the old family 
system must be abolished. Let there be no difference 
between the sexes. 

Second comes economic independence. Women are 
now subject to men because they cannot make a living. 
If they want an equal position with men and a place of 
responsibility in society, they must work for economic 
independence. Third, women should have the same edu- 
cation as men. Women are inferior only because they 
have been denied training. ... 

In addition to these three features, the use of 
women as slaves and concubines must be prohibited! 
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With the daring of a prophet, Hu Shih has at- 
tacked the firmly established social evils of China. 
Like Kagawa of Japan, he is a little man with a colos- 
sal mind and a fearless heart. He does not, however, 
plunge into social and political efforts like Kagawa. 
He keeps more of the traditional professorial dignity 
and editorial reserve. Dr. Hu has never been in 
sympathy with mystics like Tagore and Gandhi in 
his other sister nation of the Orient. I imagine that 
he looked on with intellectual approval when Wu Chih 
Hui and other social radicals made it so uncomfort- 
able for Tagore that he left Peiping, discouraged and 
with a scant following. The great poet lifted his 
voice against Western civilization and its menace to 
the Orient; but the leaders of China’s revolution were 
committed to a definite Westernization process. 

It was in 1926, while Dr. Hu was in Europe, 
that he wrote his biting condemnation of the Chinese 
who were talking Oriental contemplation in an hour 
when scientific revolution was needed. 


There is current today an entirely baseless but very 
poisonous popular opinion which stigmatizes Western 
civilization as ‘‘materialistic’”’ and honors Eastern civi- 
lization as “‘spiritual.”” The particular character of 
modern Western civilization is its full recognition of 
the importance of material enjoyment. In my view 
Western civilization is built on three primary concep- 
tions: 

First, that the search for happiness is the aim 
human life; second, that poverty is therefore sin; 
third, that ill-health is therefore also sin. 

Any survey of the arts, sciences, and laws of modern 
Western life will, indeed, reveal many murderous 
machines and institutions that plunder and oppress; yet 
we cannot but admit that the fundamental spirit of 
the West tends toward the enrichment of life. Has this 
civilization of the enriched life really neglected man’s 
mental and spiritual needs? Is it in truth a purely 
materialistic civilization? Let us boldly reply, ‘““Modern 
Western civilization by no means disregards the spiritual 
needs of mankind.’”’ We can, with equal boldness, take 
a further step, ‘“Modern civilization is able to satisfy 
the needs of man’s mind and spirit to a degree far sur- 
passing anything the older Eastern civilization could ever 
dream of.” From this viewpoint, Western civilization 
is idealistic and spiritual! 

On the one hand, there is quiet acceptance of one’s 
appointed lot, quiet acceptance of poverty, desire to 
please heaven, non-resistance, endurance of misery. 
On the other hand, there is dissatisfaction with one’s ap- 
pointed lot, dissatisfaction with poverty, unwillingness to 
endure misery, determined struggle, continuous im- 
provement of the existing environment... . 

Western peoples fight for freedom, for equality, for 
justice. The struggle is not exclusively for the selfish 
advantage of the individual. The outcome of the 
conflict is “the greatest good for the greatest number.” 
This greatest good for the greatest number is not to be 
gained by sitting with folded hands repeating the name 
of Buddha. It must be fought for with ardent effort! 
My friends, after all, which type of civilization can satis- 
fy your heart desires? 


Hu Shih will not be an anachronism at the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition! He will be at home 
among the achievements of a Machine Age! Ii 

This eminent scholar has been a liberal in politics 
and an ardent revolutionist. Yet he has never 
definitely connected himself with political activities. 
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During the nationalistic flare that disturbed uni- 
versity circles in 1927 he made a public statement that 
he considered it the first duty of university and 
middle school students to attend to their academic 
training and not to spend their time in parading and 
agitating. He was severely reprimanded by the 
radicals for such a reactionary attitude. Time has 
proved that Dr. Hu was right in condemning this 
fever of restlessness which has played havoc with the 
student class in China. 

In religion, Hu Shih claims to remain an agnostic. 
I have heard him pay his tribute to Christian mis- 
sionaries and acknowledge the values they have 
brought to the Orient. But he has no personal re- 
ligion apart from what he defined as a three-fold 
faith in ‘the establishment of ideals, the establish- 
ment of morality, and the establishment of service 
to society.” In his essay, “My Religion,’’ he ques- 
tions the existence of God and immortality. He af- 
firms his faith in the enduring value of virtue, achieve- 
ment, and truth, and concludes by stating his religion 
in the phrase, ‘“‘the everlastingness of society. The 
present small I that exists within me is responsible for 
both the past and the future of the everlasting big Is. 
I ought to take the utmost care and effort to make 
good use of my small I in order that it will not harm 
the development and growth of the past and future 
of the everlasting big Is.” 

As a disciple of Professor John Dewey, Hu Shih 
remains true to the method of pragmatism, with its 
practical and experimental method. After Professor 
Dewey’s two-year visit among the Chinese in 1921, 
his Chinese follower penned a glowing tribute: 


Since China came in contact with Western culture 
there is no one who has exerted such an intellectual 
influence as Dewey. During the next score of years 
no one will be as influential in the thinking of China. 
Professor Dewey has emphasized the reform of educa- 
tion. In this time of educational bankruptcy we can- 
not expect to see his methods worked out, but in ten 
years his ideas will begin to flower and bear fruit. In 
addressing China he never gave any special program 
like communism, anarchism, or freelove. He gave usa 
method of philosophy with which we can solve our own 
problems, namely, the historical method and the ex- 
perimental method. 


When Hu Shih addresses his audiences this sum- 
mer, meets luncheon clubs and goes on the air, he will 
speak to us as a thinker trained in the best tradition 
of Old China, who has learned the wisdom of our Wes- 
tern culture, and has set forth on the arduous task of 
re-evaluating the ideals of his Oriental people in a new 
vocabulary for a new age. He comes to us as a 
prophet of an ancient civilization with a message for 
America. ° With the critical mind of a Dewey, the 
social vigor of an Ibsen, and the literary skill of a 
Ruskin, he lifts a voice that should be heeded by the 
tramping crowds of the Chicago Exposition. The 
words of one of his friends came to me. It was ata 
gathering of his National University associates in 
1927: 

“Hu Shih has touched the pulse of a nation in 
need and has become the spokesman of thousands of 
earnest reformers who are sure to bring about the 
salvation of China!’ 
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A New Approach to Channing 


Joseph Haroutunian 


T is more than a hundred years since William 
Ellery Channing battled against the Calvin- 
istic orthodoxy of New England, and emerged 
victorious. He did his work so well that when 

it was complete Calvinism was disgraced and was set 
aside by most of the progressive people “in and around 
Boston.” The fundamental principles of Channing’s 
faith have now become axioms of “liberal religion,’ 
and are accepted by all those who seek to interpret 
Christianity in the spirit of the modern world. Chan- 
ning has proved to be the pioneer and prophet of 
“modern Christianity.”” He was the first great ex- 
ponent of “ethical theism,’’ which has now become 
the orthodox theology of the Christian religion. 

“Ethical theism” gives us the clue to the re- 
ligion of Channing. ‘‘Ethical” is the more distinctive 
word in this expression. It was Channing’s ethical 
teaching that captured the hearts and minds of his 
audiences. He was a passionate preacher of right- 
eousness and humaneness in social relations; he be- 
lieved that it is the essential function of religion to 
promote the “good life.” Therefore his impatience 
with Calvinism is easy to understand. This “‘system,”’ 
with its doctrines of predestination and total de- 
pravity and substitutionary atonement, was a medi- 
eval superstition which discouraged reform and ied 
men to despair of themselves. It was evident that 
the degrading estimate of human nature taught by 
the Calvinists was vicious and harmful. If men are 
to reform themselves and achieve goodness, they must 
have an exalted view of human nature and must be- 
lieve that they are capable of godliness. They must 
be fully conscious of their innate ability to be right- 
eous, of their responsibility as free moral agents to obey 
the moral precepts of Jesus, of their potential likeness 
to God. The obligation to achieve goodness pre- 
supposes a power, a nature, a will, which enables men 
to fulfill that obligation. The Calvinistic theology was 
completely unfitted to encourage men to such a view 
of their nature and their duties. Channing was pro- 
foundly convinced of this. 

Channing’s religious thought is a reflection of 
this temper of his mind. He conceived God as a Be- 
ing of perfect goodness, a person, an intelligent moral 
agent. “We call Goda Mind. God is another name 
for human intelligence raised above all error and im- 
perfection, and extended to all possible truth.” He 
thought of Jesus as another person, the divine son of 
God, but second or inferior to God. The Holy Spirit 
was, to Channing, “‘a divine assistance adapted to our 
moral freedom.” Sin or guilt was the wrongdoing of 
a moral agent. Thus, salvation was a good life on 
earth, to be followed with perfectly righteous and 
eternal existence in heaven. 

This sketch of Channing’s religion makes it evi- 
dent that he had reinterpreted Christianity for the 
new and more humane age in which he lived. The 
nineteenth century was an age of humanitarianism, 
scientific progress, and moral and social reform. 
Men were learning to turn their eyes away from 
heaven and hell, and to apply themselves to the task 


of making this world a good place to live in. Chan- 
ning had caught the spirit of the times. Setting aside 
the theology of a bygone age, he set forth and popu- 
larized a theology which was congenial to the mind 
of the time. This was a great service to Christianity. 
We accept it gratefully and remember it. But, 
looking at his work after a hundred years and con- 
sidering its consequences, we wonder if his criticism of 
Calvinism was entirely just and altogether wise. 
The following, it is hoped, will not only contribute 
to historical justice but also suggest some necessary 
reconsiderations of basic problems which we have 
inherited from the past. 

To begin with a practical question, How do men 
attain the good life? Is the sheer exercise of volition 
the only or even the important part of moral progress? 
It is one of the fundamental principles of modern 
education that a child does whatever interests it. 
Normally the will follows desire; a person chooses a 
course of action because of an end which he desires. 
That which a person desires is a good, an object of 
choice. Moral growth or the achievement of the good 
is an intellectual and emotional as well as a volitional 
process. When a person is not good or does not 
choose the good, it is not only his will, a bare act of 
volition, that is at fault, he does not desire and pur- 
pose the good. His temper or pattern of life is such 
that he does not seek the things of God. If he is to 
alter his way of life, he must undergo changes in his 
likes and dislikes, in his judgments as to what is good. 
He must acquire a new temper of mind and emotion. 
Channing’s insistence upon the essential goodness of 
human nature, upon man’s free will and moral agency, 
although strong correctives of a cynical Calvinism, 
were no solution to the moral problem. The theology 
which he opposed was in fact far more adequate in this 
respect than he suspected. The Calvinistic idea that 
man could not, as well as would not, live a Christlike 
life without the regenerating work of the Holy Spirit 
was based upon the simple truth that a Christlike life 
in earnest is possible only where there is a knowledge 
of and love or desire for it. In spite of their famous 
“determinism,” the orthodox were no less aware of 
volition than their critics. But their realism did not 
permit them to believe that men did or could “freely 
choose” to be like Christ. It is not necessary to be 
extremely cynical to observe that mere volition has 
no tendency to produce either good or evil. 

To be godlike, men must love and worship and de- 
sire God. They must have a “lively impression,” as 
Edwards used to say, of the excellency and the glory 
of God. The God of Calvinism was the first and 
final Cause of all things, the perfection and infinitude 
of all virtue and power, the eternal Reality who was 
also the ideal. Calvinists like Joseph Bellamy mus- 
tered all their imagination and insight and eloquence 
to describe the perfect Good, God, and ended with the 


humble conviction that they were unequal to the 


task. 


When they turned their minds to the Son of God, — 
and tried to fathom the love and the wisdom of Christ, _ 
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they were equally aware of their failure in speech and 
in deed. It seemed to them both reasonable and true 
that they were sinners. They recognized that a godly 
temper (for they did not expect perfect righteous- 
ness while in the body) came as a consequence of a full 
view of their sins, a repentant and humble view of 
their own lives, a clear vision of transcendent godliness 
as revealed by Jesus Christ, a profound change in their 
purposes and judgments of good. Thus the theo- 
centric theology of Calvinism was an expression of a 
realistic conception of the chasm which separates the 
ideal from the real. In insisting upon the essential 
likeness of man to God, Channing darkened the Cal- 
vinistic vision of the transcendent ideal and encour- 
aged the now prevalent illusion that we are as good 
folk as can be expected or desired. The complacent 
optimism, the stubborn unwillingness to face the 
evil in the world, the comfortable notion that all things 
are becoming quickly better, sentiments which have 
played havoc with our good sense and stood in the 
way of reform, are to be traced back to the romantic 
“faith in man” of which Channing was the first great 
apostle in America. A high opinion of man, instead of 
producing the moral progress anticipated by the 
nineteenth century, has led to pride and indolence, and 
given occasion to the new cynicism of those who find 
themselves forced to question the intelligence and good 
will of man. Faith in the future does not rest so much 


The Search for a 
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upon faith in man as upon faith in God. Those who 
lack such faith have to choose between despair and 
illusion. The strength of Calvinism rested in its 
firm faith in the power and benevolence of God and 
its realistic estimate of man. 

Space does not permit us to point out how the 
famous doctrines of the Trinity, predestination, grace, 
the substitutionary atonement, etcetera, appear far 
more plausible in the light of the theocentric religion 
which they symbolize than is commonly recognized. 
We confine ourselves to the one issue of the founda- 
tions of godliness, a cause to which Channing was 
greatly devoted. We cannot evade the fact that 
Channing’s exalted view of man has for many minds 
become a questionable idea. Therefore, there is 
legitimate place for the question, If we are to maintain 
a courageous and hopeful attitude toward the future, 
do we not need a revival of the elements of humility, 
receptivity, faith in the Eternal, which were predomi- 
nant in Calvinism, which modern religion has mini- 
mized and confused because of its uncritical concep- 
tion of real men as well as of “human nature?” We 
are grateful for Channing’s work in discrediting what- 
ever was unwholesome and untrue in the Calvinism 
of his time. But the facts and needs of our day con- 
strain us to the conviction that Channing’s faith in 
man must be subsumed under the Christian faith in 
God. 


Purpose in Life’---I 


Robert K. Reischauer 


‘gq I were to have a text, it would be the eighth 
& Hi verse of the fourteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians, “For if the trumpet give an uncertain 
sound, who shall prepare himself to the battle?”’ 

Cato, “the Censor,” for years closed his speeches 
in the Roman Senate with the words, ‘‘I maintain that 
Carthage must certainly be destroyed.” It was his 
theme song, and we have one today. Several modern 
histories place their last chapters under the caption, 
“The World in Ferment,” or words to similar effect. 
_ Writers and talkers of all descriptions, irrespective of 
the subject under consideration, generally manage to 
drag in the statements, “This is a changing world. 
The old order is passing away and the new order’ — 
here they split into “is rising, shall rise, wiil never 
rise, from the chaos.’”’ It has been said and written so 
often that we now accept it as unquestionably true. 

Not content with being distinguished merely for 
our fluidity, we have dipped into the well of horrors 
and drawn up some startling conclusions. Some of 
these melodramatic concoctions may be mentioned 
here. One is that civilization is at stake, and in case 
of another general war it will collapse. A second is 
that the human race is in danger of extinction, unless 
it discovers in the near future cures for cancer and 
other diseases, and some method to curb the rapacious 
insect world. Still another is that we are witnessing 
a kind of Gotterdammerung, a twilight of the gods and 
of all religion, for the Midgard Serpent, Materialism, 
has broken its chains. 


*A sermon in the Union Church, Tokyo, Japan, May 7, 1933. 


Before we accept the undisputed fact that this is 
the age of greatest change, let us make sure that we 
know our history sufficiently well to proclaim that 
without a doubt the ages that have been called upon 
to experience the growing pains, or the degeneration, 
of other civilizations in the past have had a very easy 
time of it compared with ourselves. 

This, I am sure, many of us would strenuously 
deny, but there is no time to go into details. However, 
let us remind ourselves that the most devastating 
period of the Germanic invasions, the coming of 
Attila and his Huns, the fall of the Gupta Empire in 
India, and the wars of nine different kingdoms in 
China, all took place in the span of a life-time. If we 
are looking for troubles it is easy enough to find plenty 
to fill every generation from the early records of history 
to the present day with more than what would seem 
to be its fair quota. 

A study of the medieval world leads one to sus- 
pect that much of this modern turmoil can be ex- 
plained merely by our change of viewpoint. In the 
first place, Europe of that period knew little, and 
cared less, about the rise and fall of dynasties in India 
and China. The fact that Japan was passing through 
an era of great political confusion meant nothing to 
the Anglo-Saxons. The Mongol Empire and the vast 
conquests of Tamerlane, Slayer of Men, were of far 
less interest to English and Frenchmen than the sinking 
of one European destroyer in the Yangtze River would 
be today. In other words, we have made trouble an 
international subject, and rightly so, but we must not 
forget at the same time that, as a result, just a little 
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confusion in some relatively out of the way spot now 
produces a greater feeling of instability than did the 
fall of an empire five hundred years ago. 

In the second place, despite the fact that the 
closing centuries of medieval Europe saw the collapse 
of feudalism, the rise of national states, the disinte- 
gration of the whole three field system of agriculture 
and serfdom, the rise of towns, the increase of com- 
merce, the beginnings of the capitalistic system and 
the inevitable subsequent demoralization of the guilds, 
the discovery of the Americas and the birth of western 
imperialism; despite the fact that the Catholic Church 
ran the whole gamut of experience from the arrogant 
power of Boniface VIII, through the Babylonish Cap- 
tivity, the Great Schism, the period of the Councils, 
vile popes like Alexander VI, executor of Savonarola 
and father of Caesar and Lucretia Borgia, only to end 
this period by splitting itself on the rocks of the 
Protestant Reformation—despite all this change the 
people of medieval Europe still remained confident that 
they lived ina static world. God had been completely 
revealed through Jesus, the Bible contained all human 
knowledge, the Church Universal was eternal and un- 
changing, the Roman Empire had never ended but 
was continued in the Holy Roman Empire of the 
German Peoples, and the king ruled by the will of 
God and judged his people according to customs “of 
which the mind of man runneth not to the con- 
trary.” It was not until 1576 that Jean Bodin in 
his “De la republique’ heralded modern political 
thought by declaring for the first time that the chief 
duty of the king is not to judge according to God’s law 
of immemorial custom, but to make new laws. In this 
book it is finally admitted in political theory that times 
are changing. 

At the present moment every ousting of some 
High Mogul of Swat, all kinds of assassinations, sui- 
cides, strikes and mob outbreaks are taken as ominous 
signs of the times. In eras when people aren’t looking 
for trouble and change, most of these events would 
pass without more than casual notice. 

What then produces this feeling of instability? 
Is it the condition of things around us, or the lack of 
some balance wheel within ourselves? Our age doesn’t 
have very much more than the usual amount of tur- 
moil that seems to be the lot of every generation. 
We are not facing difficulties so much greater than 
those that have been overcome by others in the past. 
To speak of danger of extermination of the human 
race is ridiculous. Modern man has so learned to 
protect himself from the destruct ons of nature that 
to bring up the nightmares of poison gas and other 
weapons of warfare as a serious danger to mankind 
as a whole is fantastic. The population of the world 
is increasing so rapidly that all the deaths caused 
directly or indirectly by the Great War scarcely made 
even a temporary impression upon the numbers of 
humanity as a whole; and for every form of destruction 
we invent, a method of rendering it relatively harm- 
less soon follows. 

To say that civilization s endangered is to be 
melodramatic, but little else. If ninety-nine out of 
every hundred libraries, schools, laboratories and fac- 
tories were wiped out, the world would still have suf- 
ficient knowledge and equipment to be what we call 


“more civilized’ than it was a hundred years ago. 

To visualize a life and death struggle between re- 
ligion and materialism is to see a spectacular sight that 
is nothing more than the figment of one’s neurotic 
imagination. Too many people are lamenting as did 


- Elijah, “And I, even I only, am left; and they seek my 


life to take it away.” “But what saith the answer of 
God unto him? [I have left for myself seven thousand 
men, who have not bowed the knee to Baal.” As 
though materialism were not as old as the mind of man. 
As though there will be no quest after spiritual reali- 
ties, and people denying the existence of such, a 
thousand years from now. 

Let us then admit that other ages have gone 
through just as trying times, that no fundamental 
question of today is absolutely new, and, more im- 
portant yet as a preventative against melodramatic 
hysteria, let us remember that nothing we say will be 
the last word on any important subject. The human 
race, civilization, the quest for the higher life, will all 
go on for hundreds of generations to come, despite 
what we do about it all. We may increase or decrease, 
improve or retard, beautify or deform, but we cannot 
exterminate, and in either case, a few centuries from 
now whatever we shall finally have done, or left un- 
done, will appear but as a high wave or a deep trough 
on the flowing sea of human history. 

All this leads us to the conclusion that it is not 
the times, but the spirit of the people of the times, 
that is out ofjoint. Past ages can be roughly lumped 
into two categories: those that knew what they wanted 
and how to get it, and hence shaped life accordingly; 
and secondly, those ages that were adrift, searching 
for they knew not what, fearful of something they 
could not define, cut loose from their moorings—like 
Columbus, of whom some one said recently that he 
typified our times, for he didn’t know where he was 
going when he started out, he didn’t know where he 
was when he got there, and when he got home again he 
didn’t know where he had been. 

Many of us today are in the same boat. Westart 
life without a definite purpose in view; as we live 
along our efforts are dissipated in the attempt to reach 
various and ever changing goals; and when the whole 
affair begins to draw to a close, the terrible sense 
of dissatisfaction and futility begins to grow ever 
stronger. 

It is, therefore, this realization of futility, this 
lack of unity within ourselves, that makes us feel 
that the world is chaotic. As we have no reason within 
ourselves for living, we are seeking such a reason out- 
side of ourselves; some definite gigantic task that must 
be done; something demanding one’s loyalty, even 
better yet, one’s life. Russians find it in the struggle 
for the Five Year Plan, and the spread of Communism. 
Italian Fascists and German Nazis discover it in an 
all-consuming patriotism, which, despite its fire-words, 
its loudly proclaimed propaganda, is nevertheless the 
Indian Summer of nationalism in the west. For 
movements which need so much blaring of trumpets, 
so much that is spectacular to keep them going, are 
but the result of this same nervous enthusiasm of 
peoples grown desperate in their search for a way out 
of the present difficulties. However, the educated 
youths of Great Britain and America are bored ‘with 
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nationalism, and the only reason that would make us 
fight anyone would be terrible economic conditions 
in the home-land, coupled with a desolate meaning- 
lessness to life. 

Dying for one’s country is to us a ridiculous 
thing; and if there are any modern Don Quixotes who 
wish to perish for their fair Dulcineas in the shape of 
the American Eagle or the British Lion, let them do it 
quietly and in a manner that will not involve the rest 
of us. Hence we must rule out nationalism as a force 
that will give meaning to life to growing numbers of 
youth in the west. 

Some maintain that the struggle for freedom is an 
end in itself. That may be, if there is no danger that 
the end shall have been attained before one has died. 
But some of us have been born into all the freedom we 
can stand, and it is pretty hard for great numbers of 
people in the Anglo-Saxon countries and France to 
feel more than temporarily oppressed as regards any 
field of human expression. We undoubtedly can win 
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for large numbers greater freedom in economic mat- 
ters, but even the capitalistic ogres have become quite 
mild in comparison with those captains of industry 
who often actually clubbed great patches of hair off 
the heads of the little children who worked in their 
factories, or hung them naked, dangling by one arm, 
out of a window a long winter’s night for working too 
slowly. These things happened in England only a 
little over a hundred years ago. 

Perhaps those who have fought the battle to win 
all this freedom may be content to coast through the 
rest of life remembering the struggle and enjoying the 
victory. But we who have come recently have no 
such pleasant memories, and nothing of which to be 
proud. All we know is that we have no fight with the 
past. We aren’t iconoclasts, debunkers, disbelievers. 
We don’t even want to be disobedient. Nor are we 
wildly enthusistic about our freedom, for to us it can 
only be a means to an end, and unfortunately we do 
not know what that end is. 


The Charity Patient Reports 


A. H. 


HAD hoped to escape from the hospital in time 
to visit the State Missionary Meeting, but 
again luck was against me. I reached the 
church after it was over. 

On other occasions when I have found it neces- 
sary to spend a few days in a hospital I have been 
bothered with an idea that I was spending my hus- 
band’s hard earned money for some unnecessary ser- 
vices. It seemed in those days that I would hardly 
get quiet and ready to sleep when along came a sweet 
but very firm young lady who insisted on rolling me 
over and doing a lot of quite unnecessary things sup- 
posedly for my good. There was the constant pulling 
and tugging about of heavy screens to give me priv- 
acy. And my dreams were troubled with vain efforts 
to count the vast number of sheets and pillow cases 
that were so frequently changed on so many beds. 

At Cook County Hospital all of these problems 
were eliminated. In the office they asked me some 
questions about how much money I didn’t have, if I 
had a police record, belonged to a church, etc. Then I 
was sent to take a bath in a manner that implied 
that they must insist on it or I might refuse. 

While I meekly applied brown soap, hot water 
and rough towel, a woman rummaged my hand-bag, 
- scattering about my gas bills, children’s letters and 
clippings I was saving for my scrap-book, fished out my 
grocery money, scarf-pin I intend to have fixed, after 
the depression, for my husband, and the engagement 
ring I have worn so many years. I hoped she would 
let me have what was left to keep me company, but 
she insisted on putting them with the rest of my be- 
longings (including the hat that must serve me another 
six months) into a square of muslin which she tied up 
in a hobo package and put away. I held out to keep 
my Leader and Register, to which she consented. And 
how I did wish that I had also insisted on a comb and 
garters. Hospital stockings refuse every effort to be 
twisted about and tucked in at the top to hold them 
up. A week’s accumulation of tangled hair, a blue 


calico wrapper with no fastening, and stockings flop- 
ping at one’s ankles, may not endanger one’s health, 
but leave one a bit depressed. 

I made up my mind before I entered that I would 
not ask for anything that I could possibly do without, 
and it’s just as well that I did, because I probably 
~wouldn’t have gotten it anyway. 

When my pillow disappeared I did not mention 
the matter, as it was twin sister anyway to the one 
Jacob used when he dreamed about the ladder. Two 
days later a nurse missed it and brought me the trip- 
let without a pillow case—so we tucked it under the 
sheet. 

At the end of two days a nurse gave me a bit of 
wet soap and a towel which I tried hard to think was 
rough dried, and not recently used by another patient. 
I was grateful for the bathroom, but found the accu- 
mulation of soiled clothes, empty bags, rings in the 
tub, and baskets spilling over with gruesome bandages, 
offensive to say the least. : 

When some one borrowed my tin cup and forgot 
to bring it back—it was just too bad! The next 
day an attendant gave me another cup, sticky with 
somebody’s left over coffee. But of course I could 
wash it myself in the lavatory, and if I couldn’t have 
walked there alone, I could have smiled at some 
other patient who was well enough to walk, and no 
doubt she would have been glad to wash it for me. 

If one is in the wash room, or consulting the doc- 
tor, while trays are being passed she is just out of luck. 
This makes her ready to eat her four prunes, hard 
bread and cup of tasteless soup next time. 

On one such occasion, however, I met a Polish 
boy in the hall who was eager to tell me about his 
sweetheart who wasn’t permitted to eat the two big 
hamburger and onion sandwiches he had brought for 
her. He gave them to me, and, though I wasn’t try- 
ing to look wistful, a nice old lady insisted that I have 
three oranges. An old colored woman in a wheel 
chair pleaded so pathetically for one of the sandwiches 
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that I grew alarmed and asked a nurse about it. She 
forbade the meat but said she might have part of an 
orange. But the poor old woman had her feelings 
hurt because I consulted the nurse, and not only re- 
fused the orange, but would not speak to me again. 

I shared my sandwiches with two colored women 
who were ready to leave the hospital as soon as a 
place could be found to shelter them. 

The days were cool and rainy and there was no 
heat excepting in the wash room. I went there to 
read, but when I was about half way through the 
Leader and the Register for the third time I laid them 
down to assist a patient whose face was blue and eyes 
swelled shut. ‘Why, you poor thing,” I cried, ‘‘you 
must have had a terrible accident.” 

“T didn’t have no accident,” she confided. “I 
just got into a little bit of trouble with a man.”’ 

I found the wash room depressing at times—with 
new patients who had not yet been bandaged—but 
sometimes it was interesting and often amusing. 

I grew quite chummy with a colored woman, 
who was clean, a natural wit, and a good sport. She 
had been there some time and peddled the hospital 
gossip. There was a dear little Catholic widow who 
was eager for a serious operation in the hope that she 
would soon be able to support her children. And 
there was a deaf lady in the hall, who the patients 
said was 102 years old. Every time she saw me she 
called, “‘A drink, a drink.” 

I did not meet the bride who woke up in the 
night to find that her new husband had cut her throat 
from ear to ear, missing the jugular vein by a hair’s 
breadth, but the girl whose sweetheart ran a knife 
through her lung smiled at me wanly while I was 
helping an attendant collect the trays. And the 
mother of twenty children and I chatted on child 
training while we stretched gauze on little frames like 
curtain stretchers. 

It is a shame that the nurses, well trained and 
as a rule well bred young women, should go on the 
run every minute that they are on duty, working so 
hard, under such trying conditions—and then wait 
indefinitely for their wages. 

Perhaps they have some reason to assume that all 
of their patients are stupid, vulgar, and inclined to 
impose on them to the limit. They can’t possibly 
give more than the minimum amount of care. 

There were 108 beds in a ward built for perhaps 
fifty or sixty. My bed stood in the hall right by the 
office door and the dressing room. I had about as 
much privacy as a goldfish, and felt a good deal as if 
I were trying to undress and go to bed on a park bench. 

But it was interesting to see so much going on, 
so interesting that one little nurse seemed to think I 
was having too good a time for a sick woman on 
charity. She pulled her pretty mouth down at the 
corners, flashed her eye at me through her glasses, and 
took me and my bed. a flying trip down the hall. I 
thought possibly she was going to push me into the 
little room, but she stopped me by the side of the 
door, from which I may have imagined an uncom- 
fortable odor of undertaker. I had seen them pushing 
a bed into that little room one time, and the lady was 
all propped up with pillows and her hand-bag was 
clutched in her fingers. Now why, I thought child- 
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ishly, should that woman be permitted to keep her 
bag and all her little treasured belongings, while I 
was deprived of mine? I couldn’t buy a paper to 
see what Roosevelt was doing about refinancing 
homes, and I couldn’t comb my hair. When the 
nurses had turned away I decided I’d just step inside 
of that little room and ask her how she had managed 
it. And I stepped inside and took one look—then 
bowed my head and breathed a little prayer that I 
hoped would make it better some way, and I slipped 
away as softly as I could. 

In the morning a sad-faced lad and a man swing- 
ing between crutches came and stood by the door of 
the little room, waiting to be admitted. The nearest 
nurse spoke with surprising gentleness, asking them 
to go somewhere else to wait. After a bit a man 
came trundling the death cart, with frank, ugly con- 
tainer, down the long hall, disappeared in the little 
room, reappeared, and went plodding away to the 
two who waited. 

I had my own unhappy moments, trying to get 
adjusted to an unpleasant idea. 

There were times when I felt tempted to swallow 
my pride and plead with tke branch of our family tree 
whose name shines on the hospital letter-heads, beg- 
ging that, for the sake of our common Universalist 
ancestors, he come and rescue a poor relation from the 
designs of the solemn-faced lads who questioned. 
They seemed so absurdly young in their white clothes, 
with their concealed but glittering knives. Surely 
only yesterday they were playing Indian and coaxing 
somebody for cookies. Then along came another, 
and he wasn’t so much older, but he nodded and shook 
his head in a way that gave me confidence, and he 
listened patiently when I told him, not only symptoms 
but about my own brood of boys and girls. And he 
said, ‘Don’t worry, mother, it may not be serious, 
and if it is I promise you I’m going to take good care 
of you.” 

I insist, I shall always insist, that a chap who 
knows enough to treat an old lady like that knows 
enough to be a good surgeon. And the prettiest 
girl I ever saw served me as nurse, a bright Jew boy 
wielded the knife, and the older chap bossed the job. 
All three called me mother. It was a good job. 
Laboratory tests proved that it was not serious. I 
came away from the hospital deeply grateful for the 
service I received. 

I reached the church in time for the after dinner 
speakers. I knew Dr. Macpherson from hearing his 
voice on the radio. Dr. Scott seemed a bit vexed 
that some people were coming to church merely be- 
cause they hadn’t money enough to go elsewhere. 
He was cheerfully applauded for telling some ex- 
perience with people who were using the depression as 
an excuse to do less than they might. I have no 
doubt that there are persons like that, but there are 
a good many close enough to poverty to be afraid to 
give and spend, for fear that they too will be a burden 
to others. Getting down to the bottom of one’s 
resources “‘ain’t so hot,” yet this talk filled a need. 

The Illinois Universalists are extremely friendly. 
It’s a waste of postage for them to invite me to visit 
their churches. I cannot possibly go, but I greatly 
appreciate their kindness. 
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Understanding Our World 


A U.S. NAVY “SECOND TO NONE”’ 


In authorizing the use of part of the $3,000,000,000 public 
works loan fund for naval construction, the American Congress 
for the first time since 1916 has embarked on a program designed 
to give the United States a navy second to none. On June 15 
it was announced that during the next three years the United 
States would use $238,000,000 from this fund to construct thirty- 
two vessels, having a tonnage of 110,000 tons. The next day 
the President approved a further allocation of $9,362,000 to con- 
struct naval airplanes. Secretary Swanson subsequently asked 
for an additional sum of $77,000,000 with which to modernize 
our battleships. If the latter sum is granted, our annual ex- 
penditures during the next three years on new construction will 
average $108,000,000—three times the annual average of $31,- 
000,000 expended between 1923 and 1983. 

Even with this new construction, it will still be necessary to 
lay down about 200,000 more tons if parity is to be realized—ton- 
nage which will cost several hundred million dollars—and to 
appropriate large sums for maintenance purposes. In an effort 
to reduce the annual cost of operating a “‘treaty’’ navy, which 
is estimated to be $439,000,000, Admiral Pratt, Chief of Naval 
Operations, worked out a plan for placing five battleships, eight 
cruisers and certain other vessels into a rotating reserve—a plan 
which was adopted on May 15. Nine days later, however-—one 
month before Admiral Pratt’s retirement—the Navy Depart- 
ment announced that this plan had been abandoned. Unless 
President Roosevelt reverses the present trend, the American 
people seem destined to spend nearly half a billion dollars during 
the next few years on new construction, and to appropriate an- 
nually the sum of $439,000,000 to maintain the fleet thus con- 
structed. 
from want and schools and hospitals are being closed for lack of 
funds, the expenditure of these enormous sums on the navy can 
be justified only by some vital national interest. 

The policy underlying this naval program was defined in a 
statement issued by Secretary Swanson on June 29. This state- 
ment declared that the fundamental naval policy of the United 
States was ‘“‘to maintain the navy in sufficient strength to sup- 
port the national policies and commerce, and to guard the con- 
tinental and overseas possessions of the United States.” It is 
also our policy to “develop the navy to a maximum in battle 
strength and ability to control the sea in defence of the nation 
and its interests; . . . . to protect American lives and property; 
to support American interests, especially the development of 
American foreign commerce and the merchant marine.” This 
goal of controlling the sea and protecting foreign trade, if it is 
really to be achieved by military means, will require a navy much 
larger than that maintained by any other power. Nevertheless, 
in confining its immediate demand to a “‘treaty’’ navy, the United 
States is acting well within the rights accorded by the Washing- 
ton and London treaties. Because of its failure to build up to the 
5:5:8 ratio prescribed in these treaties, the American navy 
today is inferior to that of Japan in light cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines. The fundamental question, however, is whether it 
is expedient for the United States to exercise the “right” to build 
a treaty navy. Navy spokesmen and converted liberals, such as 
the Scripps-Howard papers, answer in the affirmative. They 
insist that the only way for the United States to secure the dis- 
armament of other nations is first to build up to their level. 

Although such an argument may sound attractive, actually 
it is having the opposite result. In the first place, an increase 
in the American navy is wholly unnecessary to prevent Japanese 
attack on the United States. In view of our Pearl Harbor base 
and our air-force, the existing fleet of the United States is more 
than adequate to protect us from attack. What the Big Navy 
group desires, however, is a fleet large enough to challenge Japan 
in Asiatic waters. Resisting any such policy as tenaciously as 
the United States would resist British efforts to dominate the 
Caribbean, the Japanese government announced on July 11 that 


In a period when millions of Americans are suffering’ 


it would expend $156,000,000 in increasing its fleet—an an- 
nouncement which led Secretary Swanson to state that it might 
now become necessary to apply for even more money from the 
National Industry Recovery Act. For the time being, the naval 
rivalry which has thus come into existence will be kept in bounds 
by treaty limitations; these treaties expire in 1936, however, and 
unless the political relations between the United States and 
Japan materially improve, it is difficult to see how these treaties 
can be renewed. Last December the Japanese government de- 
clared that it could not continue the 5 :3 ratio after 1936, and 
on May 26 a Japanese spokesman said that in the future Japan 
would ask for “parity, at least on paper.” Should the naval 
treaties lapse, a situation in the Pacific may come into existence 
similar to that which nearly led to war before the Washington 
conference of 1921. A Big Navy policy on the part of the United 
States, far from aiding the situation, merely strengthens the hands 
of the military clique in Japan and postpones any possibility of 
the return to power of a liberal government, on which the adop- 
tion of a more moderate policy toward China depends. When the 
United States—which is in less danger of attack than any other 
great power—suddenly triples its expenditures on naval con- 
struction, it enhances a world-wide feeling of insecurity, making 
armament reduction more difficult than ever. 

In a message to Congress of May 16 the President declared 
that “‘the way to disarm is to disarm.” In the light of this state- 
ment, it is hoped that he will resist the growing strength of the 
Big Navy school. The alternative is not to scrap the American 
navy, but to reshape our naval policy so that its primary, if not 
exclusive, function will be the defence of the continental United 
States, Hawaii, and the Caribbean from attack. For the at- 
tainment of this end the immediate replacement of a number of 
our destroyers and submarines may be necessary, but such a policy 
does not mean the appropriation of unlimited sums in an attempt 
to realize the impossible ideals of the Navy’s General Board. 

Raymond Leslie Buell. 
From the Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
* * 


WHY NOT TRY A NEW POLICY? 


President Roosevelt has now gone over utterly to the big- 
navy interests and militarism generally. Of course, there is 
provocation to action of this kind. . . . Thus, there is the 
spectacle of Japan running amuck in Asia—a spectacle which has 
persuaded Roy Howard to come out in advocacy of a navy 
“second to none,” and thus to take his immensely powerful 
Scripps-Howard chain of newspapers definite'y out of the ranks 
of liberal journalism in this country. Then there is the failure 
of the Geneva Disarmament Conference, as futilely kept alive 
for appearance’s sake as the London Economic Conference. 
Mr. Norman Davis, to be sure, comes home to tell us that every- 
thing is fine at Geneva, and that disarmament is getting on. We 
wonder how many half-wits Mr. Davis expects to deceive by silly 
talk of this description. . . . Mr. Davis’s chief evidently takes 
no stock in such vaporings, and straightway orders us armed to 
the teeth. But is this the only way out of the dilemma? On 
the contrary, we regard it as the only way not out of the dilemma. 
The statements of Mr. Howard and Secretary Swanson sound 
simply incredible in the light of the world’s experience in the last 
quarter of a century. Is it actually possible that we must try 
the “preparedness for war’’ policy again in order to prove again 
that such policy leads straight to a vast cataclysm of arms? We 
can understand a man like Hearst calling for huge armies and 
navies in. the days before 1914, but we cannot understand men 
like Howard calling for such armies and navies in these days after 
1914. Roosevelt’s policy will lead us straight to war with Japan 
as England’s policy in 1910-1914 led straight to war with Ger- 
many. Why not try a new policy—step out of the vicious circle 
of the “balance of power” altogether, and disarm in dedication 
to the ideal of peace? Not otherwise will peace ever bless our 
distracted world.— Unity. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


SHOULD CHURCH TREASURERS BE HONEST? 


This is a queer question. Indeed, it sounds insulting. It 
seems to suggest that officers of the Church of Christ actually 
do not know what common honesty requires when dealing with 
moneys contributed for spiritual work. Nevertheless, this 
question is at the head of an article in the Western Recorder (Bap- 
tist), and it tells that the Jacksonville, Florida, Ministers’ Union 
‘used these words as their subject of discussion in a recent meet- 
ing, at which one testimony after another was given by pastors 
to show the difficulties experienced by them and others to get 
designated funds sent in to the proper place, instead of being 
misappropriated. In one case after another, treasurers failed to 
answer letters of inquiry, or to send checks for amounts that had 
been contributed for benevolent causes, even in some cases after 
they had promised again and again to do so. Typical cases were 
reported where donors sent mission money directly to the Board 
secretaries because they explained that they would not get it to 
the Board through regular church channels. As one of these put 
it: “Our church, with the consent of the pastor, has ordered that 
local expenses must be paid first, and that any balance will be 
sent for missions. Result: No balance.” 

The editor of the Western Recorder says that he is not willing 
to charge or to think that an actual majority of the churches have 
“consciences that are so full of wool-gathering where money is 
concerned for religious work, that they may be depended upon to 
look out for themselves rather than for justice and right,’’ when 
there is an opportunity to get away with it. “We dare not 
think,’”’ he says, “‘that a majority of our churches fail at this 
pont. But it seems that we shall be compelled to concede that 
a large number do fail.” 

We may add that most of them have a handy excuse or 
two, like one of the treasurers in the article above referred to, 
who justified the use of $800 for current expenses which had 
been given by the people of the church for the cause of missions, 
by saying: “Well, it was all the Lord’s money.” Does this mean 
that the Lord’s money is subject to the jugglings of self-interest 
on the part of the brother who happens to get it first into his 
hands? Can those outside of the church be expected to have 
much respect for professed followers of the Lord Jesus Christ 
who lack a sense of high business ethics in dealing with entrusted 
money? It can safely be taken for granted that they will not be 
influenced for good in their religious life by the apology of the 
church treasurer who misused the gifts they laid on the altar, 
and then explained: ‘‘Brethren, I didn’t mean no harm. I wuz 
doin’ the best I knowed how, and doin’ it for the Lord.”—Re- 
formed Church Messenger. 


* * 


NATURE VETOES THE FARM BILL 


Immediately upon its appearance in Congress, we character- 
ized the Farm Bill as the craziest piece of legislation ever enacted 
in the history of the country. We gave reasons for our judgment 
which we believed, and still believe, to be adequate. But now 
Nature has given reasons more potent than any we could devise. 
The hottest June in many years swept the vast agricultural areas 
of the West and South with blasting heat, and shriveled away 
hundreds of thousands of acres of wheat and corn and barley. 
This means a sudden scarcity of production of huge proportions. 
Yet the Farm Bill has kept far-flung and fertile fields out of 
cultivation, and has actually arranged to pay farmers for plough- 
ing under the crops already sown. This bill, of course, is based 
on the extraordinary idea that there is too much food in the world, 
and that its production must be stopped. As a matter of fact, 
of course, there is not, and never can be, too much food. Too 
much, perhaps, for large and quick profits for private producers, 
middle-men, and speculators in the world’s markets! But not 
too much for the needs of men if only they could purchase what 
they could so abundantly and gladly consume! And even if 
there are times when the earth seems to be embarrassingly lavish 


of its prodigality, what about the times of drought, as in America 
and in. Russia at this moment? Even in ancient Egypt it was 
known that there were lean years and fat years, and that the 
surplus of the latter must be stored up to serve the deficit of the 
former. But now our leanness is upon us—and we have no 
storage to carry us through, and, thanks to the Farm Bill, the 
whole nation is harnessed up to the business of destroying the 
new crops! Could anything be more insane? Of course, the 
trouble with this legislation, as of much similar legislation, is that 
it concerns itself with the problem of production. But there is 
no problem of production, except as this great and beneficent 
function of society is mixed up with all kinds of methods and 
motives of profit-making. Our real problem is distribution, and 
this the Farm Bill and similar legislation does not touch. Why 
not let the farmer produce all that nature will let him produce, 
and use the government for getting what he produces into the 
hands of the people?— Unity. 
Re G8 
ENGLISH UNITARIANS APPROVE OF FREE CHURCH 
OF AMERICA 


There has been a marked tendency in recent years for the 
two more “liberal”? denominations in the United States—the 
Unitarian and Universalist—to work more closely together. With 
so much in common, it is only in accord with common sense that 
these two denominations should coordinate their activities and 
thus prevent the wastage which any competition between them 
would entail. The Inquirer’s special correspondent in America 
(Rev. Edwin Fairley) has told us something about recent events, 
and a fortnight ago we drew attention to the overwhelming 
majority vote recorded at the annual meeting of the A. U. A. 
favoring Unitarian adhesion to the proposed Free Church of 
America—a new, parental body in which Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists are certain to predominate, in numbers and resources. 
The most recent development in the growing rapprochement 
between the two denominations is seen in the changed appear- 
ance of the Christian Register, which from now onwards is to be 
printed by the publishing department of the Universalists, al- 
ready responsible for the production of the Christian Leader (the 
official organ of the Universalists). The Register and the Leader 
remain distinct publications, but a trial is being made of running 
several pages in common, “‘carrying the same matter in both 
papers,”’ an experiment which means “‘a very material saving of 
expense.” An editorial in the Christian Register of June 22, 
over the signature of Miles Hanson, commends “this pooling of 
work and interests, and also rejoices in thus providing an in- 
stance where two churches of noteworthy past, great service and 
future greater service, can jointly labor for the common good. 
. . . . In these days of stress all religious journals are passing 
through troublous times, and perhaps here is a valuable and 
exemplary effort to meet needs wisely and, we hope, success- 
fully.”—The Inquirer, London. 


at 


WORKING FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD 


The recent utterance of Al Smith in his magazine, the New 
Outlook, against the Industrial Recovery Act and the govern- 
ment’s getting so actively into business, seems to me one of 
the early utterances that reveal the opposition to the President 
which is going to crystallize and grow. It is an advance notice 
of big business’s getting ready, if possible, to cripple the efforts 
of the Administration. It is a wail of the dying individualism in 
this country, and a protest against the growing socialization of 
industry. I like very much better Hiram Johnson’s declaration,. 
when he got home to California the other day, that he believed 
heartily in the new deal, calling upon all his friends to get behind 
President Roosevelt. A lot of meetings are being held by business 
people who don’t know what it’s all about and are quite appre- 
hensive over the fact that the government is about to lay its 
restraining hand upon cut-throat competition and reduce our 
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industry and business to some sort of order. The fact that we’ve 
got corn and wheat to burn, and yet that some people starve, 
shows plainly enough that our system of cut-throat competition 
has broken down and that it’s time for the government to lay 
its heavy hand, to use the language of Al Smith, upon the heads 
of these fighting business boys and tell them to stop fighting and 
all work together. 

I don’t see why business cannot be carried on successfully 
without the offer of great reward to individuals who have special 
talent. There are plenty of people in the world working their 
heads off without the motive of private profit, but just with the 
motive of doing a job well, of expressing their talents, of growing 
and developing, in short, of living. Such people are content with 
a competence and security. More and more I hear young men 
declaring that they would be glad to get rid of the profit motive 
in their work. If they could just be sure of a comfortable living 
for themselves and families, feel secure in their jobs, and not be 
afraid of being left penniless in old age, they would be satisfied. 
General Johnson, administrator of the industrial control act, 
told us the other day that this is no time to get rich quick. Is any 
time the time to get rich quick? Is it worth while to get rich at 
all? If America learns, while fighting the depression, that there 
are other and finer objects to be worked for in the world than get- 
ting rich, it will have learned a lesson of immense value. Men 
will work all right without the motive of high individual reward. 
They’ll work for the joy of the working. And it’s a fine thing 
for our country that our government is emphasizing just now 
the importance of working for the public good.—Burris Jenkins 


in the Christian. 
* * 


THE WEALTH OF THE LAZY DAYS 


The lazy days are with us once again—the days when you 
are content to while away the hours in the deep woods and listen 


to the thrush’s melody, the violin of nature’s orchestra; these are © 


days when you can bait a hook and wait for the cork to go under; 
the days when men stretch their full length under the spreading 
trees and childiren splash and swim wherever there is water; 
these are days when all are seeking release from the monotonous 
hours of the work-a-day clock; the days to gather the gold of the 
sun’s rays and fill your storehouse of good health. Fill these 
days brim full of idleness, of bubbling gaiety, of fun and frolic, 
and keep in tune with youth; there is a season ahead that will 
exhaust vitality’s storehouse. These are the days to cast off the 
serious, to loosen the tension, to quicken the step, that age may 
go out to meet youth and play the game of life together, for 
there’s a chasm that youth can not cross to meet age, but age 
can retrace the steps and have an understanding of youth, that 
life for both may be fuller and richer. The foibles of age are as 
great a menace as the frivolities of youth. When age and youth 
go hand in hand, the heart of age turns to youth and the heart 
of youth turns to age, so there grows a mutual interest and ad- 
miration that saves both from the snares and temptations of 
each generation.— North Carolina Christian Advocate. 


* * 


THE PRUNING HOOK 

Trees are pruned to increase the excellence of the fruit. The 
Tree of Knowledge, however, is undergoing a pruning process at 
the present time which will injure the fruit and is likely to hurt 
the tree. In every town and city the local boards of education 
are whittling away at the budgets. It may be so little as the 
discontinuance of the free bus which has collected students for 
_the union school; it may be another slice off the teacher’s pay; 
or it may be cancellation of orders for textbooks and apparatus. 
It is announced that Chicago, whose schools have for years suf- 
fered the misplaced penalty of a wasteful and grafting city 
government, has decided to suspend or abolish the entire system 
of junior high schools—one of the most valuable developments 
of modern education, and one which has made it possible for 
boys and girls who would otherwise have dropped out after com- 
pleting the grammar grade, to remain for at least two additional 


years—the critical years of adolescence—under instruction. 
When the pruning hook lops off such a branch it is only a little 
less than putting the axe at the root of the tree. 

Unfortunately, the secular school budgets are not the only 
places where the knife is being plied. The church schools are at it. 
Economy is necessary, it is urged, and every expense must be cut. 
Let the school bear the brunt of it! The lesson quarterlies, story 
papers and teachers’ helps are given away, and beggars mustn’t be 
choosers. They must be satisfied with half a loaf when so many 
are going with no bread. That is specious. But it is dangerous. 
If there is any part of the church organization that should be 
shielded from the results of the depression it is the school. For 
here the church is working for the future. Whatever happens to 
others the young ones must be cared for, for their own sake and 
for the future good of all concerned. There should be no relaxa- 
tion of the effort to supply every teacher and pupil with the 
best teaching and cultural helps that can be obtained. Don’t 
prune your tender plants to death!—Christian Advocate (New 
York). 


* * 


SPEED VOTE ON REPEAL ISSUE 


Last week’s victory for repeal in Arizona and Alabama (with 
the vote in Tennessee and Oregon not yet taken as these words 
are written) should be a final signal to the drys everywhere to 
abandon all Fabian and repressive tactics and cooperate to bring 
on the vote in every state as quickly as possible. The sooner 
the issue is decided, the better it will be for the nation, including 
the cause of temperance. As the situation now stands, the law 
is openly flouted, the always scanty force of federal enforcement 
officers has been reduced to a mere shadow of itself, and the en- 
tire lack of public opinion to support the doomed law only breeds 
more and more disrespect for law. The South, which has been 
the last-ditch hope of the drys, has been proved to be as strongly 
against the Eighteenth Amendment as the rest of the country. 
Every inhibition upon doubtful states should now be removed, in 
the interest of democracy and patriotism, and a vote taken as 
speedily as possible. Those legislatures in Kansas and four other 
states which have taken negative action on submission are not 
helping the dry cause—if there is such a thing left as a dry cause. 
They are only storing up popular wrath which in the end will 
more surely sweep any state into the wet column. The demo- 
cratic thing to do is to let the people of every state register their 
will. If the people of a state—Kansas, for example—are really 
dry, nothing could have helped the dry cause so much as to have 
given them months ago a chance to declare it. If they are not, 
it avails nothing to gag them. We now join with the wets in 
hoping that this issue will be decided before the end of 1933.— 
The Christian Century. 


yes 


ON THE DOLE 


Since the United States navy has gone on the dole and is 
starting a $238,000,000 ship-building program, to be paid for 
from the public works funds, in order to bring the navy “up to 
treaty strength,” a similar program is announced by Japan. The 
Land of the Rising Sun proposes a $156,000,000 program, also to 
bring the navy up to treaty strength. The imbecility of the 
program is made apparent in such a case as this. Each country 
would be better off if it distributed the money outright to unem- 
ployed workers.—The Friend. 


* * 


AN INTERESTING CENTENARY 


It was on July 29, 1833, that the news was carried to the 
dying Wilberforce that enough votes had been promised in the 
House of Commons to secure the passing of the measure that 
would set free all slaves under the British flag. ‘The measure 
did not actually pass until some weeks after his death, but, after 
nearly fifty years of struggle and agitation, it must have brought 
some comfort in those dying moments to know that the bill, al- 
ready many times defeated, was at last assured of becoming law. 
—The New Outlook (Toronto). 
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Stimulating and Challenging Sermons 


The Unemployed Carpenter. By Ralph 
W.Sockman. (Christ Church, Metho- 
dist Episcopal, New York City.) 

Little Evils That Lay Waste Life. By 
Miles H. Krumbine. (Plymouth Church, 
Congregational, Cleveland, Ohio.) 

The Sensible Man’s View of Religion. 
By John Haynes Holmes. (Community 
Church, New York City.) 

A World That Cannot be Shaken. By 
Ernest Fremont Tittle. (First Metho- 
dist Church, Evanston, Ill.) 

Harper and Brothers’ Monthly Pulpit. 
$1.00 each. 

Lynn Harold Hough’s introduction to 
Dr. Krumbine’s volume in the series en- 
titled the Monthly Pulpit contains a sen- 
tence which applies well to each of these 
four volumes recently added to the series. 
“You are feeling the impact of sentences 
sharp with a sense of the actual tensions 
which strain and often break men. There 
is an incisiveness of social analysis, a per- 
ception of bitter truth, and a gift for find- 
ing the word at once honest and antisep- 
tic.”” How well this describes that modern 
preaching which is gladly heard by those 
who are ‘ weary of istening to sentences 
constructed as .. .a justification of 
our falsest hopes and the support of our 
most delusive dreams.” It is one of the 
most hopeful signs of the times that a series 
of volumes such as this to which these four 
volumes belong can maintain so high a 
standard of realistic and pertinent utter- 
ance on themes really vital to the modern 
mind. 

Dr. Sockman’s strength Jies in his forth- 
right and interesting presentation of es- 
sentially simple themes. He speaks of 
things bound to be significant for a great 
many people, and he speaks simply, with- 
out regard for conventional pieties or for 
conservative sensitiveness. He is as criti- 
cal of people within the church, who leave 
the Carpenter unemployed, honoring Christ 
formally but forgetting him in the every- 
day s uations, as he is of those ‘‘pleasing 
pagans” who have ideals but do not care 
to fight for them, who are willing to do 
their duty but “are not willing to pay the 
price of finding out and following out the 
full implications of duty.” Dr. Sockman 
discourses on our habit of looking back, 
like Lot’s wife, our failure to face an “‘in- 
clusive, clear-cut surrender” when prin- 
ciples are at stake; on the perils of the 
middle road, so popular with those who 
lack clear conviction or enthusiasm; on 
the sources of prejudice; on the Tale of 
Two Cities (contrasting the opening and 
closing of the Bible); on mastering the 
inevitable pain, loneliness, and frustration 
of life; and on other topics as close to 
experience. As_ befits a Methodist, Dr. 
Sockman has a simple gospel, but this is far 
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from meaning that he is content with su- 
perficialities or traditional formulas; he is 
a widely read man of acute intellect, quite 
able to hold his own—in bearing as well as 
discussion—with knowing men of the world 
and with clever young academic specialists. 

Miles Krumbine, who won the freedom 
of his present pulpit at a cost to himself, is 
marked by great moral earnestness and by 
his ability to relate the individual life to the 
stormy and changing temper of our times. 
He wants to break down our moral in- 
feriority complex and help us to believe 
in our best selves, and all his sermons may 
be said to be characterized by an ethical 
insight and conviction which is empowered 
by religious feeling. We need to escape 
from the habits of “spiritual evasiveness’’ 
and “moral evasiveness,’”’ from the peril 
of pettiness, and from the cowardice of the 
quitter. 

In a sermon on the wisdom of courage, 
Dr. Krumbine suggests what religion can 
do for us if we have the courage to seek in 
religion what we have so mistakenly 
sought through material prosperity. “It 
can humiliate us cruelly.”? Out of the col- 
1 pse of our delusions and the sense of our 
insufficiency are horn powers which the com- 
placently self-satisfied never knows. Here 
Dr. Krumbine is close to Christian ex- 
perience, but like the wisest interpreters 
of the moral life he refuses to stop here. 
Religion can also “guard us against bun- 
gling mediocrity,” and against ‘“‘taking our 
comfort in our mediocrity.” It can endow 
us with power to excel in the art of fine 
living. 

Every sermon by Dr. Krumbine con- 
tains at least one memorable and apt story 
or illustration. The story of the juggler 
(100 ff.), the history of the La Brea pits 
(44), the application of the R. L. Stevenson 
story of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’’ (46), 
and Dr. Harvey Cushing’s rebuke of the 
magazine Time are good examples. 

John Haynes Holmes needs no _ intro- 
duction to our readers. His Community 
Church pulpit in New York is a platform 
from which his prophetic earnestness 
reaches many who know him only as a 
name, because (to speak of only one way 
in which his personality is at work crea- 
tive’y) there are many, many preachers 
today who are more fearless, more honest 
with themselves, more direct and searching 
in guiding their people, simply because 
John Haynes Holmes has set so fine an 
example without counting the cost. 

We cannot do better than quote what 
Rabbi Wise, close friend and colleague of 
Dr. Holmes in many worthy causes, says 
in his introduction to the Holmes sermons: 
“Sensitive, understanding, genuine, re- 
sistlessly persuasive at his best, utterly 
compelling as none other in the American 
pulpit, we have in these sermons and ad- 
dresses something priceless, a fragment of 


an incomparably rich and significant per- 
sonality.” 

Dr. Holmes never fears to state his case 
in the most comprehensive, even absolu- 
tist, terms. The young, especially, wel- 
come the definiteness of his conviction and 
teachings, which they know never means 
dogmatism and which results from a very 
sincere but critical examination of the many 
opinions which differ from his own. In 
the sermon, “If Christians Were Chris- 
tians,” for example, he tells us in ten 
points what a difference it would make if 
the world were Christian. There would 
be no churches (as we know them today by 
contrast with the “free fellowship of the 
spirit”? into which Jesus called men); no 
creeds or dogmas (‘‘Jezus interpreted re- 
ligion as something not primarily to be 
believed but to be lived’’); no sects; no 
anti-Semitism (“Jesus was a Jew’’); no 
race-prejudice; no nationalism; no wealth in 
the hands of private possessors; no poverty; 
no war; no violence or brute authority. At 
one or another of these points, of course, 
many Christians will part company from 
Dr. Holmes, before the ten points are con- 
cluded he is in a lonely isolation. Does 
that trouble him? Not at all. He is not 
really lonely; he has the fellowship of 
prophets living and dead, of Gandhi and 
Rolland and of a notable company of 
those who, persecuted in their day, are 
now honored with monuments. And he 
believes his convictions are those which 
will prevail; it will not be his fault if they 
do not, and in the meantime there is 
much to do about the immediate situa- 
tion. Corrupt politicians in New York 
City know how intensely practical Holmes 
can be. 

A helpful discussion of the question, Is 
the Universe Friendly? Dr. Holmes 
turns into “the more direct and decisive 
challenge, What shall we do to the Uni- 
verse? The fine humanism of Dr. Holmes, 
deeply religious, comes out at this point 
in characteristic sentences: ‘‘It is for us and 
not for the world to say what is going to 
happen to mankind. It is we who must 
act, and the universe which must do our 
bidding. The question of friendliness, 
therefore, is no longer a question addressed 
to the universe, nor yet to God, but a 
question addressed only to ourselves. We 
ask—and we must answer! Which gives a 
new frontage towards the whole problem 
of life, and the approach, therefore, to a 
wholly new religion! For no longer do we 
speak prayers to heedless gods and offer a 
sacrifice to hostile powers. Our faith to- 
day, if we understand it right, must be a 
faith of action, service, and creative effort.” 

Topics which are given searching analy- 
sis include: Is There a Right to Happiness? 
The Conquest of Fear; Sex: are there any 
standards? and, The Good in Bad Times. 

(Continued on page 988) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


FROM THE HELPER 

The following article, written by Dr. 
A. Gertrude Earle and taken from the cur- 
rent issue of the Helper, will be of interest 
to many of our readers who do not see this 
quarterly. Teachers who are using the 
Old Testament, even though they are not 
following the uniform lesson series, will 
find in the Helper much valuable material 
for their use. As you know, it is issued 
quarterly by the Universalist Publishing 
House and the cost is 75 cents a year. The 
fourth quarter for 1933 will be ready in 
September. 


Reading the Old Testament 

The small group using the Helper, as 
teachers or students, belong to the honor- 
able minority who do read the Old Testa- 
ment. With the passing of belief in literal 
inspiration of the scriptures, the custom of 
reading the Bible at all has passed out of 
common experience. The Old Testament, 
especially, is thought too hopelessly out of 
date. Whyreadit? Its Godisnot worthy 
of worship or its morals of imitation. 
Even the emancipated ones who think 
they have rejected the verbal inspiration 
theory are haunted by the notion that the 
whole Bible is a textbook, either of theol- 
ogy or ethics. Because they cannot ac- 
cept the theology of Genesis or the morals 
of the book of Judges, they condemn the en- 
tire Old Testament as not worth reading. 

Suppose we could take the Old Testa- 
ment out of its Levant binding, away from 
its sacrosanct position on the pulpit desk, 
free it from traditional interpretations, and 
approach it as we approach other records 
of human development, what should we 
find? A marvelous story of crude begin- 
nings in social and rel gious life; a steady 
upward climb from the simplest religious 
conceptions to a lofty idealism rarely 
equaled and never surpassed in ancient 
literature. Its stage is set in an Oriental 
country, far back in the days of the great 
Eastern empires—a bit of country often 
maintaining a surprising independence. 
Across this stage move living men—Jacob, 
tricky and sometimes unscrupulous, Sam- 
son, rival of Hercules, Samuel, clinging to 
ancient ways yet driven to new adventure. 
Kings are there, building a civilization or 
tearing it down, prophets dreaming dreams 
that open the doors for the incoming of a 
new religion. Poetry is there, and visions 
of social justice for which our world is not 
even yet ready. All this and more awaits 
those who read. 

But are we of this “honorable minority”’ 
who subscribe to the Helper really reading 
the Old Testament? Or do we take the 
few verses prescribed by the Uniform Les- 
sons and, with them as a point of departure, 
seek to point a moral for our pupils or our- 
selves? 

It is one thing to see the religious and 
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A TREE UPON A HILL 
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* Tf I could stay upon this high green 
hill 

* A long, long while and watch that 
s tall bright tree, 

* Something of its strength would 
= brim and spill 

* Into my heart tosoothe and strength- 
ha en me. 

* Something of its quietness and pride 
* Would fall to me and something of 
fa its grace 

* Would walk forever after by my side 
* And I would bear its triumph on 
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my face. 


But I go down along old hurried 
ways 

Where fevered men and women 
move as one, 

With never a high hill glimmering 
through their days 

And never a sweep of leaves be- 
neath the sun. 

Where hot bright pavements gleam 
in place of sod 

And stone towers lift where trees 
might reach to God. 

Grace Noll Crowell. 
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sociological significance of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is quite another to dress up a 
few of its characters as figures upon which 
to hang certain moral platitudes. It is a 
pity to miss the charm of Hebrew folklore, 
and the romance of Hebrew development, 
and the mighty challenge of Hebrew proph- 
ecy, while we potter about with many repe- 
titions of a few Old Testament stories in a 
vain effort to interpret them consistently 
with twentieth century ideals. 

If it be objected that so-called “moral 
platitudes” and twentieth century ideals 
are vastly more important to those we 
teach than anything in the Old Testament, 
the objector hasa point. But all will agree 
that race experience has its place in re- 
ligious education. When we come in the 
yearly program of the Uniform Lessons to 
the Old Testament section, by all that is 
pedagogical and sensible, let us teach it as 
race experience, and not try to make it 
over into texts for modern homilies. 

The quarter’s lessons discussed in this 
issue describe a dozen persons appearing 
in the Old Testament books of Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, Samuel and Kings. It 
should be the first duty and the highest 
privilege of the student to read the books. 
They can be read with understanding only 
as the reader remembers certain funda- 
mental characteristics of this section of 
Hebrew literature. 


1. The religious ideas are closely related 
to the intellectual and social development 
of the period from one to two thousand 
years before Christ. The God described 
—Jehovah or Jahveh—is a national god 
devoted to one nation, fighting for it 
against all others. 

2. The morals are not higher than might 
be expected in that period of history. 

3. The books we are reading are com- 
piled from two or more earlier writings, 
and have been re-edited by those holding 
much later ideas than the original writers. 
This will account for the many repetitions 
and the frequent contradictions, such as 
the differing accounts of the conquest of 
Canaan in Joshua and Judges, and the two 
inconsistent stories of the choice of Saul 
as king. 

4. The reader should frankly recognize 
cruelty and immorality, often imputed to 
Jehovah himself, but should with equal 
frankness recognize the humble beginnings 
of the lofty teachings of Hebrew prophet- 
ism. 

5. Throughout the reading, it should 
never be forgotten that the Old Testament 
is a record of a nation’s development, both 
social and religious, and not a textbook of 
Christian standards. 

If the reading may be from the Moffatt 
translation, the meaning will often be 
clarified and the very unfamiliarity of the 
language will help the reader to free him- 
self from traditional interpretations. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Our Linesville,. Pa., school, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Lynn Oswald, superin- 
tendent, added twenty-nine new members 
to its enrollment this past year. A newly 
formed young people’s class is responsible 
for bringing in seventeen of this num- 
ber. 


In Brooklyn, Pa., our church school 
leaders have organized a Mothers’ Club. 
Monthly discussion meetings are held and 
a parents’ magazine is circulated among 
members. 


Among visitors at 16 Beacon Street last 
week we wee glad to welcome Miss 
Frances W. Wood, religious director in 
the Detroit Unitarian church, Miss Ger- 
trude H. Taft, associate secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
Ay U;., A. andere Charles Ra Joy. ad= 
ministrative vice-president of the A. U. A. 


Fred Glike of Meriden, Conn., for two 
years a delegate to the G.S.S. A. Institute 
at Ferry Beach, stopped at headquarters 
with his family after a visit to Harvard 
last week. We were interested to learn 
that he has won the Connecticut Harvard 
scholarship and is planning to enter the 
university this fall. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rev. William E. Roberts, minister of 
the First Universalist Church of Hast 
Lempster, N. H., and also minister of the 
Methodist church in Marlow, who is now 
living in Marlow, called at Headquarters 
Thursday, July 20. 


Miss Louise Merrill of Denver, Colo., 
called at Headquarters recently. 


Chester Beede and Rachael Mary Davis 
of Washington, Vermont, were united in 
marriage on July 24 by Rey. C. F. McIn- 
tire. 

The General Convention Committee on 
Finance and Investment met at Head- 
quarters July 27. Those present were 
Robert W. Hill, chairman, Louis Annin 
Ames, A. Ingham Bicknell, George E. Dan- 
forth, Victor A. Friend and Roger F. Etz, 
secretary. 


A. M. Condra of Los Angeles was 
honored by Malta Masonic Lodge 661 
and American Chapter of the Eastern Star 
recently, when he celebrated his: fiftieth 
birthday as a Mason. The Grand Lodge 
of California presented him with a com- 
memorative button. Mr. Condra was 
formerly a trustee of our Washington 
church. 


Rev. and Mrs. Wallace Fiske of Orange 
called at the Leader office, 176 Newbury 
Street, July 28. 


Hezzleton E. Simmons, a loyal worker 
in the Akron Universalist church, and a 
former president of the Ohio Universalist 
State Convention, has been elected presi- 
dent of the University of Akron. Thirty 
years after he entered the institution as a 
freshman he will become president. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, pas- 
tor. On the last Sunday in June, Dr. Ar- 
thur W. Grose of Concord, N. H., ex- 
changed pulpits with our minister, that 
being the tenth anniversary of the day 
when Mr. Niles left the Concord pastorate 
to go to Denver. Many of our people 
attended the out-door service at the 
Boothe Estate in Stratford Sunday eve- 
ning, July 28, when Mr. Niles was the 
preacher. Prof. F. G. Granniss, organist, 
Mrs. Mary Hill Hinchcliffe, soprano, and 
Miss Beatrice Christie, violinist, furnished 
the music. A congregation of about 250 
was present. These services, arranged by 
the Stratford churches, are proving very 
popular. Marion Page, Ruth Barratt and 
Alice Barratt will attend the School of Re- 
ligious Education at Ferry Beach, made 
possible by the State Convention aid. At 
the last service before vacation, Mr. 
Niles expressed to the people his apprecia- 
tion of the fine spirit of loyalty and co- 
operation which have made the beginning 
of his pastorate so pleasant. Large con- 


and Interests 


gregations have been the rule. The Niles 
family will spend the vacation period in 
Vermont and Massachusetts, visiting their 
home folks. They will be in camp at Dr. 
Day’s summer place at South Chatham, 
N. H., in August. The president of 
the Bridgeport Ministers’ Association has 
asked Mr. Niles to be chairman of the 
important committee which arranges for 
various union services held by the Bridge- 
port churches during the year. 


Maine 

Bangor.—Reyv. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. At the morning service on Chil- 
dren’s Sunday twenty-three children were 
christened. Regular church services closed 
on the second Sunday in June, so that Dr. 
Smith might have all the benefit of a long 
vacation during the hot summer. 


Vermont 

Woodstock.—Rev. J. L. Dowson, pas- 
tor. Summer residents are here once 
again, our church services receiving its 
share. A young people’s choir has been 
organized by Mrs. Sarah Mains. The 
Men’s Club recessed until September. Our 
minister, town representative, was called 
to Montpelier on July 19 to the special 
session of the legislature, of which he has 
been a member for two successive terms. 
As manager of the local branch of the 
U.S. Employment Service he is kept busy 
helping the unemployed, and is distributing 
food supplies to the needy. The church 
recently suffered a severe loss in the death 
of Sherman Cox, aged twenty-seven, one 
of Woodstock’s brightest young men, and 
a faithful Universalist. 

* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 986) 
The book closes with a gripping conver- 
sation between Dr. Holmes and Our Un- 
known Soldier on the subject of war. 

Agree with Holmes or not, you must re- 
spect his flaming passion for the right as 
he sees it, his willingness to go with the 
perplexed and lonely souls of our genera- 
tion in their quest for certainties which will 
support noble action, and his beacon light 
of faith in what man can do for man. 

Dr. Tittle speaks in Evanston and on 
many campuses to large numbers of stu- 
dents. He is heard gladly because he 
knows what fears and hopes are struggling 
for supremacy in human hearts and be- 
cause he speaks “‘to the condition”’ of social 
confusion. It is easy to understand, after 
reading these sermons, why the patrioteers 
have been on his trail. ‘‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyse f; that according to 
Jesus—and according to history—is one 
of the most important and imperative 
words that ever proceeded out of the 
mouth of God. And today we cannot obey 
it, even those of us who are eager to do so. 


We find ourselves entrapped in a system 
which makes it impossible for us to obey 
it. But obey it we must. My own con- 
viction is that obedience means recovery, 
and that disobedience means revolution. 
The second commandment is this: Thou 
shalt build an economic system and a 
social order in which it wil be possible for 
people to love their neighbors as them- 
selves. Do that and thou shalt live.” 

Dr. Tittle believes we shall soon wit- 
ness a new religious movement which will 
“sweep over our sad and _ disillusioned 
world as the early Christian movement 
swept over that ancient Graeco-Roman 
world, bringing spiritual insight, moral 
vigor, and, therefore, a revival of courage, 
hope and happiness.”” Every such move- 
ment has coincided with the discovery of 
new truths, and our age has its great dis- 
coveries—that a mechanistic interpreta- 
tion of life is hopelessly inadequate, that 
science is not enough since it gives us no 
scale of values, that nationalism is not 
enough because we cannot live unto our- 
selves alone, that material prosperity is 
not enough. The new movement will 
start with a few individuals, mostly of 
humble birth and station, who will under- 
take by peaceful means to secure changes 
now imperatively needed in our social and 
economic order. Many of them will be 
called on to endure persecution, but as a 
result of their efforts there will presently 
appear a new courage, a new hope, and a 
new happiness in the lives of many; and 
the positions they take will be taken, in 
time, by others and still others. 

HES Bass 


WHO’S WHO 
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Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, liter- 
ary editor of the Leader, professor 
of biography in Dartmouth College 
since 1929, is dean of Swarthmore 
College. 

Robert K. Reischauer is a son of 
Dr. A. K. Reischauer of the faculty 
of the Women’s Christian College, 
Tokyo. He is a _ graduate of 
Harvard College and now is living 
in China on an Oriental Fellowship 
from Harvard and working for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Rev. Howard Spoerl is a Univer- 
salist minister, who has been study- 
ing at Harvard for a doctorate. 

Joseph Haroutunian is lecturer on 
religion at Wesllesley College. 

Rev. Robert Merrill Bartlett, for- 
merly professor in Yenching Uni- 
versity, Peiping, China, is now 
minister of the Longmeadow Congre- 
gaticnal Church, Springfield, Mass. 
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A CHURCH WEDDING 


Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, pastor of the 
Portsmouth, N. H., Universalist church 
was united in marriage to Frances E. Clark 
of Portsmouth at a church wedding on 
Saturday, July 22. Rev. Asa M. Bradley 
of Kingston, superintendent of the New 
Hampshire Universalist churches, was the 
officiating clergyman. 

The bride was attended by her sister, 
Muriel E. Clark, as maid of honor, and 
Miss Evelyn Wright of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as bridesmaid. 

The ushers were Fred A. Gray and Gard- 
ner Witham, wardens of the church; 
Millard Knight, president of the Men’s 
Club; Wesley Webster, superintendent of 
the church school; Elroy Clark, brother of 
the bride; John Philbrook, J. Verne Wood 
and Laurence Shorey. 

Music was furnished by the regular 
church choir, Lewis Clapp, Mrs. Lincoln 
Hanscom, Mrs. Thornton Weeks, and 
C.C. Moulton. Mrs. Mabel L. Cleveland, 
church organist, played the Lohengrin 
wedding march, and also the Recessional 
march, from Mendelssohn. 

Following the ceremony, an informal re- 
ception was held in the church vestry, 
which had been attractively decorated 
with garden flowers. A mammoth wed- 
ding cake, the gift of Victor A. Friend, 
President of the Universalist General 
Convention, occupied a table in the center 
of the room. This was cut by the bride 
and distributed to the wedding guests. 

Mr. Chatterton went to the Portsmouth 
church shortly after his graduation from 
Boston University, and has been active, 
not only in church work, but in community 
circles. Hc was the pioneer in establishing 
a vacation church school, which ended its 
fourth annual session a week before the 
wedding. He was married in the church 
where he was ordained in 1929. 

Mrs. Chatterton, the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Clark, is a native of 
Portsmouth and a product of Portsmouth’s 
schools. For the past few years she has 
been active in church work. 

Mr. Chatterton is secretary of the 
Kiwanis Club, president of the New 
Hampshire Sunday School Association, 
and a past president of the Portsmouth 


Ministerial Association. 
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FERRY BEACH NEWS 


About thirty delegates attended the 
Young People’s Conference. Fitchburg 
sent six delegates, Gloucester three, Nor- 
wich three, Arlington three, Barre, Vt., 
two, Wakefield two, Southold, N. Y., two, 
Augusta one, Malden one. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert O. Lewis of 
Lowell, Mass., have been enjoying a ten 
day vacation period. Mr. Lewis is chair- 
man of the trustees of Lowell First Church. 

Recent guests at luncheon were Mrs. 
William H. McGlauflin and Miss Doris 
Uppercu of Washington, D. C. 


Rev. and Mrs. Milo Folsom remained 
overnight on the 10th on their way home 
to Pittsfield, Maine, after a trip that took 
them to Hartford, where they visited the 
Mannings, New Haven and Onset, Mass. 
Mrs. Folsom taught a course at Northfield 
during the Women’s Missionary Confer- 
ence. They will return to Ferry Beach 
Beach Aug. 5, when Mrs. Folsom is to sub- 
stitute for Miss Enbom at the W. N. M. A. 
Institute. 

Rey. and Mrs. Clayton Wilkin of Hor- 
nell, N. Y., with their two children, Naomi 
and Clayton, are camping at the grove for 
two weeks. Mrs. Wilkin led a “‘clinical 
discussion” group during the Young 
People’s Conference. 

Rey. and Mrs. Henry C. Ledyard with 
their daughter, and Elmer Stelley of 
Brockton, stopped in for a visit on the 20th. 

Stanley Rowland, William Metz and 
William Lewis have erected fine new back- 
stops at the tennis court. Next year if 
money is available it is planned to extend 
and improve the surface of the court. 

Rowland Hall and The Quillen are now 
connected by telephone. This will be a 
very helpful facility when the schools are 
in session. 

Inclement weather required the Sun- 
day, July 28, service of worship to be held 
in Rowland Hall. A group of young people 
from Fitchburg, Mass., gathered ferns and 
decorated a chancel arranged by Rev. 
L. G. Williams of Barre, Vt. A fine ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. Dana Greeley 
of Lincoln, Mass. The subject was “Great 
Decisions.” 

Dinner guests on Sunday, July 23, in- 
cluded Dr. Roger F. Etz and family. 

Other recent visitors were Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward L. Shinn of Arlington, Mass., 
“Bert”? Day of Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. 
Minot Inman of Foxboro, Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel J. Hatfield of Springfield, Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl H. Verrill of Portland, Mr. 
and Mrs. William C. Merrill of Nashua 
with Lucile, Barbara and Robert, Harold 
B. Johnson and daughter, Eleanor, of 
Waltham, Mr. and Mrs. Leon J. Albee of 
Springfield, Vt., Rev. and Mrs. Arthur A. 
Blair of Nashua, N.H., Jeffrey Campbell of 
Canton, N. Y. 

The Ferry Beach telephone number is 
Saco 848 ring 2. 

The membership list now totals well 
over a hundred. Have you a dollar you 
can spare to become a 1983 member of 
the Association? A contribution of five 
or ten dollars would help a lot toward the 
cost of replacing stolen kitchen equipment 
and the redecoration of rooms in The 
Quillen. 

Where is Ferry Beach? People travel- 
ing by auto and regular transporation lines 
often ask this question and are puzzled 
when natives as near as Saco-Biddeford 
say they don’t know where it is. The 
Quillen is in the Camp Ellis section of 
Saco. Ask for directions to that place. 
Exact directions for coming to Ferry Beach 


by auto were printed in ‘The Ferry 
Beacher.” Ask for a copy. 


Notices 


; COMING EVENTS 

Aug. 5-12. Missionary Institute, Camp Cheery, 
and Ministers’ Week at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 10-13. Georgia Convention at Winder. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 2. Boy Scouts’ Camp at Ferry Beach. 

Sept. 28. North Carolina State Convention at 
Rocky Mount. 

Sept. — Illinois State Convention. 

Sept. 24-26. Maine State Convention at Livermore 
Falls. 

Sept. — Canadian Conference of Religious Liberals 
at North Hatley, Que. 

Oct. 2-5. New York Universalist Conventions at 
Middletown. 

Oct. 5-7. Minnesota State Convention at Roch- 
ester. 

Oct. 7-8. Convention of Y. P. C. U. of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island at Woonsocket, R. I. 
chOct. — Kansas State Convention at Salina. 

Oct. — Michigan State Convention. 

Oct. — New Hampshire State Convention at 
Claremont. — 

Oct. 11. New Jersey State Convention. 

Oct. 18-22. United Universalist Conventions at 
Worcester, Mass. 

cies 
SUMMER MEETINGS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Fremont, mornings, August. State route 109. 

Kensington, mornings, summer. Route from 
Exeter to Amesbury, Mass. Arthur W. Webster, 
minister. 

Nottingham, mornings, summer. Route from 
Newmarket to Northwood. Harry M. Cary, minis- 
ter. 

East Lempster, Miner Chapel, 11.30 a. m. summer. 
State Route 10. Rev. Will E. Roberts, minister. 

Aug. 6, fellowship meetings, a.m. and p. m. at the 
Kensington Meeting-house. Picnic lunch. 

Aug. 138, fellowship meetings, a. m. and p. m., at 
West Chesterfield. Picnic lunch. Just off Route 9 
from Keene to Brattleboro. 

Aug. 27, Ancestors’ Day, at the Old Langdon 
Meeting-house, a, m. and p.m. Picnic lunch. Off 
road from Alstead to Charlestown. 

Your car will run as well toward church as away 
from it. 

hese 
MURRAY GROVE 
Preaching Dates 

Aug. 13—Rev. William Haney, Norwich, Conn. 

Aug. 20—Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Aug. 27—Rev. Hannah J. Powell, Canton, N. C. 

Sept. 3—Rev. Charles A. Hallenbeck, Scranton, Pa. 

Special preacher—Rev. Rufus Dix, Fort Plain, 
INL NG 

Saturday evening, Aug. 12—Annual Birthday 
Party. Chairman, Mrs. Robert Tipton. 

Aug. 19, Aug. 26—Annual fair. Chairman, Mrs. 
George Friedrich. 

Sunday, Aug. 20—Memorial Sunday. 


Aug. 26-Sept. 2—Summer Institute. Faculty: 
Rev. Chas. A. Hallenbeck, Scranton, Pa. Mrs. 
Harry Adams Hersey, Danbury, Conn. Miss 


Eleanor Collie, Philadelphia, Pa. Dean, Rev. Robert 
Tipton, Philadelphia, Pa. Registrar, Mrs. Frank 
B. Smith, Elkins Park, Pa. Registration fee $1.00. 
Rates for accredited delegates, Institute week, ter- 
minating Saturday afternoon, Sept. 2, $10.00. 

Special Young People’s Program for Labor Day 
week-end: Saturday night, traditional supper and 
merry-making. Sunday morning, young people’s 
service. Sunday evening, candle-light service. Mon- 
day, all-day sail on the Barnegat, with picnic at 
Seaside Park. 
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MEETING OF LOWER WABASH ASSOCIATION 


The sixty-third annual meeting of the Lower 
Wabash Association of Universalist Churches will 
be held at Hutsonville, Ill., Aug. 24, 25, 26 and 27, 
with the following program: 

Thursday, Aug. 24. 7.30 p. m.—Song service. 
Sermon, Rev. Wm. D. Harrington, Metropolis. 


Friday, Aug. 25. 10 a. m.—Opening song and 
prayer. Address of welcome, Charles Musgrave, 
Hutsonville. Response, Carl M. Kibler, Rose Hill. 
Address by the president, Mrs. Viola Hicks, Bingham. 
Sermon,’ Rey. Martin M. Hicks, Bingham. 

2.30 p. m.—Opening song and prayer. Reading 
minutes of last session, Mrs. Le L. Newlin, secretary. 
Reports. Discussion, ‘‘The Free Church of Ameri- 
ea.” 7.380 p. m.—Special music, Hutsonville choir. 
Sermon, Rey. Harold A. Lumsden, Hoopeston, ‘The 
Essentials of Universalism.” 

Saturday, Aug. 26. 10 a. m.—Opening song and 
prayer. Business. Greetings, Mr. John W. Win- 
zeler, Peoria, president Illinois Universalist Con- 
vention. Sermon. 2.30 p. m.—Memorial sermon, 
Rev. M. M. Hicks. 7.30 p. m.—Music by Hutson- 
ville choir. Sermon, Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., 
Peoria, ‘‘Religion, an Opiate or an Inspiration.”’ 

Sunday, Aug. 27. 10.45 a. m.—Special music, 
Hutsonville choir. Sermon, Rev. Harold A. Lums- 
den, Hoopeston, ‘‘Serving God through Man.” 
12 noon—basket dinner. 2—Sermon, Rey. B. G. 
Carpenter, D. D., Pecria, “The New Universalism.” 

* * 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license issued July 8 to Douglas Frazier, 
a student of the theological school at Canton. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
B23 
MAINE CONVENTION CALL 


The annual meeting of the Maine Universalist 
Convention, the Maine Universalist Sunday School 
Association, and the Maine Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society, will be held at the Livermore 
Falls Universalist Church, Sept. 24, 25 and 26, for 
the receiving of reports, the election of officers, and 
for such other business as may legally come before 
the combined conventions. 

The first annual Maine Universalist Convention 
Laymen’s Rally will take place Saturday, Sept. 23, 
at 6.45 p. m., in the Livermore Falls Universalist 
ehurch parish hall. 

William D. Veazie, Secretary. 
er 
PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE LAWS OF 
FELLOWSHIP, GOVERNMENT AND 
DISCIPLINE 


The following amendments to the Laws of Fel- 
lowship, Government and Discipline will be sub- 
mitted for consideration at the session of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, October 18-22, 1933. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 


Article I. Conditions of Fellowship 


Amend this Article by substituting for the entire 
Article the following: 

“Fellowship in this Convention shall be conditioned 
on acceptance of the general spirit and purpose of 
the Universalist faith. The Declaration of Prin- 
ciples set forth in Article III of the Constitution of 
the General Convention is intended to indicate its 
essential nature, but neither that nor any other 
formulary shall be imposed as a creedal test. Any 
candidate for the ministry, any parish, or any State 
Convention, applying for fellowship, adjudged after 
suitable examination by a Committee of Fellowship 
having jurisdiction as possessing the essential spirit 
of the Universalist faith, and acknowledging the ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction of the General Convention, 
shall be admitted. Any such admission to fellow- 
ship shall carry with it liberty as to statement of the 
faith as guaranteed by the Constitution of this Con- 
vention.” 


Article 11—Committees of Fellowship 


Amend this Article by substituting for the present 
Section I a new Section as follows: 

“1, The powers of the Universalist General Con- 
vention with respect to fellowship shall be exercised 
by a Central Committee of Fellowship, appointed 
by the Board of Trustees and consisting of such num- 
ber of members as the Board shall determine. The 
members of this Committee may be chosen from 
within or without the membership of the Board of 
Trustees. ‘The Secretary of the General Conven- 
tion shall be ex officio Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship.” 

2. Present Section 1, renumbered. 
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3. Present Section 2 renumbered and amended as 
follows: 

Substitute for the opening clause the words: 

“The powers of the Central Committee of Fellow- 
ship and of a State Committee of Fellowship are as 
follows:” 

4. Insert a new Section 4, as follows: 

“4. In addition to the powers enumerated in Sec- 
tion 3 of this Article the Central Committee of Fel- 
lowship shall have power: 

“(a) To exercise original jurisdiction over parishes 
and clergymen not within the jurisdiction of any 
State Convention; 

“(b) To make rules governing the examination of 
candidates for Letters of License or for Ordination 
and the conduct of services of ordination, not in con- 
flict with the Laws of Fellowship, Government and 
Discipline; 

“(c) To make rules in the interest of uniform pro- 
cedure of State Committees of Fellowship; 

“(d) Lo act as the first court of appeal from de- 
cisions of State Committees of Fellowship; 

“(e) To exercise original jurisdiction in all cases 
of dispute between State Conventions or of com- 
plaints against a State Convention or its Committee 
of Fellowship; 

(See Cons., Art. IV, Sec. 8; and Laws of F. G. D., 
Art. VIII, Sec. 6.) 

“(f) To authorize the official list of clergymen 
and parishes in fellowship with the General Con- 
vention.” 

Further amend Article II by substituting for the 
present Section 3 a new Section, to be numbered 5, 
as follows: 

“5. The decisions and regulations of the Central 
Committee of Fellowship shall be final, subject to 
appeal to the Trustees of the General Convention, and 
shall be reported to the Secretary of the General 
Convention for filing and record. The decisions of 
a State Committee of Fellowship upon matters 
within its jurisdiction shall be final, subject to ap- 
peal, and shall be reported to its State Convention 
for filing and record.” 

6. Present Section 4, renumbered. 

7. Present Section 5, renumbered, and amended 
by changing the word “the” to “‘a’’ before the words 
“Committee of Fellowship”? in the opening clause. 

8. Present Section 6, renumbered. 


Article II1I—Admission to Fellowship 


Amend Section 5 of this Article by substituting 
therefor the following: 

“5. Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist fellowship who desires admission thereto 
shall present his written application to the Central 
Committee of Fellowship or a State Fellowship 
Committee, as the case may be, stating his personal 
faith, ecclesiastical experience, and reasons for seek- 
ing the fellowship of the Universalist Church. If, 
after suitable investigation, the Committee shall 
adjudge the applicant as possessing the essential 
spirit of the Universalist faith and the intellectual 
and spiritual qualities that promise useful service 
in the Universalist ministry, it may admit him to 
fellowship.”’ 

(Note: The previous requirement of a proba- 
tionary year is omitted.) 


Article IV—Withdrawal of Fellowship 


Amend Section 2 by striking out the words “Trus- 
tees of’? in the first sentence, so that the sentence 
will read, ‘The Committee of Fellowship of the 
proper State Convention, or of the General Conven- 
tion, as the case may be,”’ ete. . 

Amend Section 4 by striking out all of the con- 
cluding clause beginning, “it being provided,” ete. 

(Note: This is to agree with the striking out of 
the probationary requirement in See. 5 of Art. III.) 


Article V—Restoration of Fellowship 


Amend Section 1 by substituting the words ‘‘Cen- 
tral Committee of Fellowship” for the word ‘‘Trus- 
tees.” 

Also amend Section 1 by substituting the words 
“Article II’.for the words “Article III,” in the last 
line. 

Amend Section 2 of this Article by substituting 
the words ‘‘Central Committee of Fellowship” for 
the words ‘‘Committee of Fellowship of the Trus- 
tees.”’ 
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Article VI—Letters of License 


Amend Section 1 by inserting after the opening 
words ‘‘Letters of License’ the words “intended to 
be preliminary to ordination;” also by striking out 
the words “‘the helders” and inserting instead the 
words “such licentiates;’’ also by striking out the 
words “‘and fitly prepared for the ministry.” 

Strike out See. 2. 

(Note: Such regulation is better left to the Central 
Committee of Fellowship under powers hereinbe- 
fore granted.) 

Amend present Sec. 3 by substituting for the entire _ 
Section the following: 

“2. Letters of License as Lay Preacher, authoriz- 
ing such licentiates to preach but not to administer 
any Christian ordinance, may be issued by Com- 
mittees of Fellowship for periods of three years, sub- 
ject to revocation, to laymen who apply therefor: 
provided that the church of which the applicant is a 
member and its pastor, or some minister in good 
standing, shall unite in a letter requesting the grant- 
ing of such a license; and provided also that the 
Committee acting shall, by examination, be satis- 
fied of his fitness for the preacher’s office and of his 
acceptance of the spirit of the Universalist faith.” 

Further amend this Article by renumbering Sec- 
tions 3 and 4 as Sections 2 and 3. 


Article VII—Ordination 


Amend by substituting for the entire Article the 
following: 

“1. Ordination to the Christian ministry may be 
conferred on application by a parish for the ordina- 
tion of a pastor-elect, or on a candidate’s personal 
application, by a Committee of Fellowship having 
jurisdiction. The Committee shall examine the 
candidate as to his fitness in purpose, character, 
training and ability for the ministry. The candi- 
date shall submit a personal statement of his re- 
ligious history and experience, controlling faith and 
motive, his reasons for seeking the ministerial fel- 
lowship of the Universalist Church, and such other 
matters as the Central Committee of Fellowship may 
prescribe. If, after such examination, notice of 
which shall have been published for two successive 
weeks beforehand in a denominational journal, the 
candidates shall be adjudged as possessing the es- 
sential spirit of the Universalist faith and the in- 
tellectual equipment and spiritual qualities that give 
promise of useful service in the ministry, the Com- 
mittee sha}l authorize his ordination and appoint 
some clergyman in Universalist fellowship to confer 
the fellowship of the Convention at the time of the 
ordination service. 

“2. An Ordination Vow of faithfulness to the 
Christian ministry and to the Universalist Church 
shall be included in the service of ordination. The 
following is suggested: ‘In the presence of Almighty 
God and this congregation I pledge my service to the 
ministry of the gospel of Jesus Christ, as proclaimed 
by the Universalist Chureh; and I promise a cheerful 
support of its laws and constituted authorities.” 

“3. No candidate shall be ordained who has not 
served as a licentiate of the Universalist Church for 
at least one year, as provided in Article VI, Section 1, 
of the Laws of Fellowship, Government and Disci- 
pline. This year shall have been spent continu- 
ously in study or in pastoral or missionary work. 
In the case of a candidate who has held a license as 
Lay Preacher for at least one year a Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction shall have power to 
determine whether or not the service rendered by 
such a licentiate may be accepted as meeting the re- 
quirements of this Section. 

“4. In cases where circumstances may make it in- 
convenient or impracticable for a Committee of 
Fellowship to conduct directly an examination of a 
candidate for ordination, the Committee may appoint 
a special commission for that purpose, which shall 
report its findings and recommendations on which 
the Committee may act.” 


Article VIII—Discipline 
Amend See. 6 of this Article by striking it out. 
(Note: This is covered by the proposed revision of 
Arti. II, See. 4., sub-section e.) 
Also further amend this Article by renumbering the 
remaining Sections. 


Articles IX, X, XI, and ¥II 
No change. 
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Educational 


ODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 


G 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


Mission Study Book, 1933-1934 


EASTERN WOMEN 


Today and Tomorrow 
By Ruth F. Woodsmall 


A thrilling study of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the life of the 
women of the East. An unusual book with 
a stirring message to the Christian women 
of the world. 


240 pages 12 illustrations 
Price 50 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 
No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 8. A “Perin’’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


The Significance of 


Jesus. Christ 


yf 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


‘For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’ 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe now for the 
CHRISTIAN LEADER, $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 
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Crackfing 


Scott the explorer applied to Lloyd 
George for assistance for his last polar 
expedition. The Chancellor, as he then 
was, advised Scott to see a certain rich 
landowner who was interested in polar 
research. The explorer did so, and again 
called on Lloyd George. 

“Were you successful?” asked the Chan- 
cellor. 

“He’s giving me a thousand,”’ was the 
reply, “but he has undertaken to raise 
50,000 pounds if I can persuade you to 
come with me, and I’m to have a million 
if I manage to leave you there.”—Mon- 
treal Star. 

* * 

The new office boy had been instructed 
how to answer callers. Just before noon 
a man asked, “Is the boss in?”’ 

‘Are you a salesman, a bill collector or a 
friend of his?” the boy inquired. 

“All three,’’ was the answer. 

“Well, he’s in a business conference. 
He’s out of town. Step in and see him.”— 
SantaFe New M_ «ican. 

eae 

Last Sunday a vicar gave out the fol- 
lowing notice: ‘I wish to thank the ladies 
who so kindly held the small sale last week 
for the purpose of acquiring surplices for 
the choir; indeed, they did so well that 
after the surplices had been bought there 
was a surplus over.”—Church of England 
Newspaper. 

* Ok 

Little Betty, watching the farm hands 
spreading out a stack of hay to dry, could 
contain her curiosity no longer, so she 
politely asked: 

“Is it a needle you’re looking for?”’— 
Washington Labor. 

* * 

Bilgewater: ‘‘I hear you encourage your 
son to send his poetry to the magazines. 
Do you want him to become a poet?” 

Slumgullion: “‘No; I merely want him to 
get the conceit knocked out of him.’”’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Have you heard the delightful story of 
the little girl in the very “progressive’’ 
school who one day asked the teacher, 
“Do we have to do just as we want all 
day?”’—Churchman. 

* * 

“There’s a boy called John Simpson 
working here. May I see him? I’m his 
grandfather.” 

“You’re just too late. He’s gone to 
your funeral.’”’—Huachange. 

x x 

First Girl: ‘‘Dick says he came from a 
good family.” 

Second Girl: ‘‘Yeh, and I’ll bet he’s foot- 
sore.”’—Boston Transcript. 
* * 

Headlines proclaim that the dollar is 
now worth 84 cents—but we haven’t been 
able to buy any at that price.— Nashville 
Southern Lumberman. 
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